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THE BIBLE. 
' AN ODE.—BY JOHN A. HERAUD. 
Arewment.—I. The Divine Generation of Sound—Music a Combination of 
* Sounds. II. Poetry—the Music of Thoughts and Words. III. Religion— 
The Poetry of Things and Ideas. The Bible embodies these. 


I. 1. 
God’s Thoughts are Words, and—-ere articulate air— 
The Spirit breathe that syllables each tone ; 
And these are Angels ; and, for praise or prayer, 
Have harps to hymn the Being, whence their own. 


J. 2. 
So Music was ;—like Wisdom beautiful; 
Lovelike ; and to herself a spoken Light, 
A’ Sun, not seen, but heard ; nor dim, nor dull, 
Albeit, save to the soul, dark, dumb, as night. 
I. 3. 
Bring psaltery, bring dulcimer ; 
Bring timbrel, cithern, lyre ! 
And let them sing, to mortal ear, 
The numbers that conspire 
To lift our thoughts behind the sphere, 
In the great presence of the Eternal Sire, 
That they, among the immortal Ones, 
May join the sport of Daughters and of Sons. 


a: 4. 
Sweet child is Music, uttering simple sounds, 
Half-insigniticant, half-consciously, 
But, soon baptised, in meaning she abounds, 
And Nymphs Castalian name her, Poesy. 
i. 2. 
Thus, from twin-lips in motion, Words enchant 
The listening Ghost of caves auricular ; 
Who, thus impregned, conceives in loneliest haunt 
Thoughts that embrace the Future and Afar. 


II. 3. 
Ah! Thoughts to Words gave primal pirth ; 
Nor Words would waken Thoughts in vain: 
And as from Heaven descended Earth, 
Earth so can rise to Heaven again ; 
And whether thought or spoken forth, 
Still Music liveth, loveth in the strain ! 
Now boon and blithe, in bridal ‘dance, 
Fair Bridesmaids and brave Paranymphs advance ! 


a. 4. 
By Truth thou hast been wooed, Celestial-born ! 
Once Music termed, then Poesy, and now 
Another name shall crown thy marriage-morn ; 
Religion! so called from thy binding vow. 


III. 2. 
And from the sacred union of your hearts 
Is born Idea—Virgin evermore, 
Yet many children hath, who heavenly parts “o* 
Visit, with angels wed, and God adore. 


III. 3. 
But still in Thoughts and Words of power, 
In Poesy and sounding Song, 
Thou keep’st the Record of thy dower ; 
And what thine offspring learn among 
The bowers on high, in rapture’s hour, 
Thus writest in cadence sweet and diction strong: 
* Inthe beginning He was heard, 
And in the End shall be, that Living Word.” 








THE RING. 
Nay, on thy finger do not place 
One ring or sparkling gem; 
I would not lose the little space 
That’s covered e’en by them! 


Yea, throw the gaudy thing aside 
For those that are less fair ; 

Let those who have defects to hide 
Such rings and jewels wear. 


But one small ring will suite thine hand— 
That beauteous hand of thine,— 

It is a simple, plain, gold band ; 
May that sweet gift be mine ! 


—_—s— P 
DIARY OF A BLASE. 
’ CHAPTER I. 
Showing why and wherefore I decided upon a renewal of locomotion. 


. Reader, did you ever feel in that peculiarly distressing state of mind in which 
“ue Oppressing idea displaces or colours every other, absorbing, mixing up with, 
€Mpoisonin 
whey 4 certain inqubus rides upon the brain, as the Old Man of the Mountain 
mes upon the shoulders of Sinbad, burthening, irritating, and rendering existence 
» lnlsety—when looking around, you see but one object perched every where and 
érinning at you—when even what you put into your mouth tastes of but that one 
*omething, and the fancied taste is so unpleasant as almost to prevent deglutition 
a every sound which vibrates in your ear appears to strike the same dis- 
aoa a oy and all and every thing will remind you of the one only thing which 
= - d fain forget ;—have you ever felt any thing like this, reader’ If you 
otk ot, then thank God by way of grace before you out with your knife and 
ork and begin to cut up the contents of these pages. | 
wa ave and am now suffering under one of these varieties of “ Phobias,” and _| 
*_\Sease is a Politicophobia. I will describe the symptoms. | 
tempter. in the metropolis of England, and when I walk out every common | 
es pe to me tobe the House of Commons—every lordly mansion the | 
trendlermed Ooo man I meet, instead of being a member of society, is 
by imagination into a member of the senate—every chimney-sweep 


into : : *: 
if | a bishop, and a Bavarian girl, with her ** Py a proom,” into an ex-chancellor. 
* 4 return hor 


“airs I think 





ransformed of the * Lobby "—I throw myself on the sofa, and the cushion is 
meeting d intoa woolsack— if a solitary visitor calls in, I imagine a public | 
Speaker he call out chair! chair$—and IJ as often address my wife as Mr. | 
“That | do with the usual appellative of “ my dear.” 
“IS Incubus, ; 
“ast, the dry 


India chart toast reminds me of the toasts at public dinners—tea, of the East | 
“Aa charter 


—sugar, of the West India question—the loaf, of agricultural dis- 


g, and, like the filth of the harpy, turning every thing into disgust— | 


tress—and, as every one knows that London eggs are a lottery, according as they 
| prove bad or good, so am I reminded of a Whig or a Tory measure. When the 


spot he is about to lie down upon. 
fascinated bird who falls per force into the reptile’s mouth, so do I plunge into its 
| columns, read it with desperation, and when the poison has circulated, throw it 
away in despair. If I am reminded to say grace at dinner, | commence ‘“ My 
Lords and gentlemen ;” and when! seek my bed, as I light my taper, I move 
‘*that the House do now adjourn.” The tradesmen’s bills are swelled by my 
disease into the budget, and the cheques upon my banker into supplies. Even 
my children laugh and wonder at the answers which they receive. 
one brought me her book of animals, and pointing to a boa constrictor, asked its 
name, and I told her it was an O'Connell. 


lieved that ] was calling the beasts by their right names. 
of my unfortunate disease. 

Abroad I feel it even worse than at home. 
one is afraid to offer an opinion. If I dine out, I find that no one will speak 
first—he knows not whether he accosts a friend or foe, or whether he may not 
be pledgittg his bitter enemy. Every man looks at his neighbour’s countenance 
to discover if he is Whig or Tory: they appear to examine one another like the 
dogs who meet in the street, and it is impossible to conjecture whether the mu- 

tual scenting will be followed up by a grow! or a wag of the tail ; but one remark 
| will soon discover the political sentiments of the whole. Should they all agree, 
| they are so‘busy in abuse that they rail at their adversaries with their mouths 
full—should they disagree, they dispute so vehemently that they forget that they 
were invited to dinner, and the dishes are removed untasted, and the duties of 
the Amphytryon become a sinecure. Go to an evening party or a ball and it is 
| even worse, for young ladies talk politics, prefer discussion to flirtation, and will 
rather win a partner over to their political opinions than to their personal charms. 


Such are the effects 


you with her fan that she may tap your politics; if you agree, it is ** En avant 
deux,” if not, a ‘“‘chassez croisée.’ Every thing goes wrong—she may set to 
you indeed, but her's is the set of defiance. and she shakes her wig against your 
Tory. To turn your partner is impossible. and the only part of the figure 
which is executed con amore is dos a dos. The dance is over, and the lady’s 


looks at once tell you that you may save your ‘ oaths,” while she ‘takes her 
seat.” 


I have tried change of scene—posted to watering places; but the deep, deep 
sea, will not drown polities. Even the ocean in its roaring and commotion re- 
| minded me of a political union. 
| I have buried myself in the country, but it has been all in vain. I cannot look 
| at the cattle peacefully grazing without thinking of O'Connell's tail, Stanley’s 

tail, and a short-dockgd pony reminded me of the boasted little tail of Colonel 
Peel. The farm-yard, with its noisy occupants, what was it,but the reality so 
well imitated by the members of the Lower House, who would drown argument 
in discord? I thought I was in the lobby at the close of a long debate. Every 
tenth field, every tenth furrow, (and I could not help counting,) every tenth ani- 
mal, and every tenth step, reminded me of the Irish tithes; and when 1 saw a 
hawk swoop over a chicken, I thought of the appropriation Bill—so I left the 
country. 

I have tried every thing—I have been every where, but in vain. In the coun- 
try there was no relaxation—in society nu pleasure—at home no relief. Eng- 
land was disjointed, never to be united until it was dismembered—and there was 
no repose. I had my choice, either to go abroad, or to go mad; and, upon ma- 
ture deliberation, I decided upon the «former, as the lesser evil of the two. So 
' I gave—I sold—I discharged—I paid—I packed up, and I planned. The last 

was the only portion of my multifarious duties not satisfactorily arranged. I 
looked at the maps, plied my compasses that J might compass my wishes, mea- 
sured distances that I might decide upon my measures—planned, looked over 
the maps——and planned again. 

CHAPTER II. 

Showing that, although one may decide upon not staying at hume, it is not quite 
| so easy to decide upon to where you are to go. 

| Well, as I said in my last chapter,-I planned—and planned—but I might as 
| well conjugate it, as my better half and many others assisted—it was I planned, 
thou plannedst, he planned, we planned, ye planned, and they planned—and what 
| annoyed me was, that I could not help considering that “ the whole house was 
{ 





| ina committee,’’ and without being able ‘to report progress.” At first it was 

decided upon that we should proceed up the Rhine, and not leave off paddling 
| until we had arrived at Manheim, at which town I fancied that I should at least 
be out of political distance. We read all about Manheim, found out that it was 
a regular-built town, with a certain number of inhabitants—with promenades, 
gardens, and a fine view of the Khine. ‘So you're going abroad—where?” 
Manheim, was the reply, and all the world knew that we were bound to Man- 
heim; and every one had something to say, or something that they had heard 
said, about Manheim. ‘ Very nice place—Duchess Dowager Stephanie—very 
cheap—gay in winter—Sir John Sinclair—Captain Greville—masters excellent 
—were the variety of changes rung, and all was settled ; but at last one unlucky 
observation raised a doubt—another increased—a third confirmed it. ‘ A very 
dull place—German cookery bad for children—steam-boats from Rotterdam very 
bad, and often obliged to pass two nights on deck.”’ A very influential member 
| of the committee took alarm about the children being two nights on deck, and it 
was at last decided that to go up to Manheim by steam-boat at £4 9s. a-head, 
and children at half-price, was not to be thought of. 

‘1 wonder you don’t go to Bruges,” observed a committee man; “ nice quiet 
| place—excellent masters—every thing s0 cheap—I once bought eighty large 
| peaches there for two francs.” 

And all the children clapped their little hands, and cried out for Bruges and 
| cheap peaches. 
| It was further submitted that it was convenient—you might go the whole of 
the way by water—and Bruges was immediately under consideration. 

“If you go to Bruges, you will find it very dull,” observed another; “ but 
you'll meet Mrs. Trollope there—now Brussels is very little farther, and is a de- 
lightful place ; ” and Brussels was also referred to the committee. 

‘You won't like Brussels, but you'll meet Grattan there—there is such a 
mixture, and house rent is so dear. Now I should recommend Spa for the sum- 
mer—it is a most beautiful spot—and excellent company.” And Spa was ad- 
ded to the list. 

Then after a day or two came an Anti-Teutonic, who railed against Germany | 
—and Germans—German towns, German travelling, and German French, which 
was detestable—German cookery, which was nothing but grease. ‘‘ You may | 
imagine,” said he, ** and so have many more, that Germany is more pleasant and | 
less expensive than France; but they have been disappointed, and so will you 
be. Now, for a qniet place, I should recommend St. Omer’s—only thirty miles | 
from Calais—so convenient—and very pretty.” 

“St. Omer’s—humph—very quiet—and retired—and no politics—and St. 
Omer’s was occasionally canvassed. 

“St. Omer’s! ” said another who called the next day, “ you'll die of ennui. | 





please.” 
Boulogne to be taken into consideration—many inquiries made, and all very | 
satisfactory—good sands and excellent jackasses for the children. 
‘* My dear friend, Boulogne is something like the King’s Bench—at least most 


levanted. Pray don’t go to Boulogne.” 
* Why don’t you go by Southampton to Havre—there you'll have quiet and } 


newspaper is brought in, I walk round and round it as a dog will do round the | 
I would fain not touch it; but at last, like a | 


Yesterday | 


I am told that I mentioned the names | 
of half the members of the Upper and Lower House, and at the time really be- | 


Society is unhinged, and every 


If you, as a Tory, happen to stand up in a cotillion with a pretty Whig, she taps | 


aa ny 
amusement—beautiful country about Honfleur—scenery up the Seine splendid ; 
and ten you can go up to Rouen by water, if you intend to go on to Paris.” 

Havre and Honfleur submitted to the committee. 

But then came Dieppe, and Brest, and the environs of Paris, Versailles, St. 
| Germains, Passy, and other recommendations, in which every one particular 
| was proved incontestably to be more particularly suited to us than any other, 
| and the committee sat for three weeks, at the end of which, upon examining 
| the matured opinions of the last seven days, I found them to have fluctuated as 
follows :— 

Monday morning, Manheim. Evening, Spa. 

Tuesday morning, Bruges. ‘Evening, Brussels. 

Wednesday morning, St. Omer’s. Evening, Boulogne. 

Thursday morning, Havre. Evening, Honfleur. 

Friday morning, Dieppe. Evening, Passy. 
| Saturday morning, Versailles. Evening, St. Germains. 
| Sunday morning, Spa. Evening, Brussels. 

The fact was, that there was a trifling difference of opinion in the committee - 
—the greai object appeared to be, and the great difficulty at the same time, to 
find a place which would suit all parties, that is to say, a place where there were 
\ no politics, plenty of gaiety, and cheap peaches. . 


CHAPTER II. 
In which the reader will find the author on board of a smoker. 

Paddle, paddle—splash, splash—bump, thumy', bump. What a leveller is sea- 
| sickness—almost as great a radical as death. All grades, all respect, all con- 
sideration are lost. ‘The master may summon John to his assistance, but John 
will see his master d—d before he'll go to him; he has taken possession of his 

master’s great coat, and he intends to keep it—he don’t care for warning. 
| ‘The nurses no longer look after the infant or the children, they may tumble 
| overboard—even the fond yearnings of the mother at last yield to the over- 
whelming sensation, and if it were not for the mercenary or kind-hearted as- 
| sistance of those who have become habituated to the motion of a vessel, there 
is no saying how tragical might be the commencement of many a party of plea- 
| sure to the Continent. 

**O lauk, Mary, do just hold this child,” says the upper nurse to her assistant ; 

* T do feel such a sinking in my stomach. 
| *Carn’t, indeed, nurse, I’ve such a rising.” 

Away hurried both the women at once to the side of the vessel, leaning over 
and groaning heavily. As for the children, they would soon have been past 
caring for, had it not been for my protecting arms. re dee 

Decorum and modesty, next to maternal tenderness, the strongest feelings in 
woman, fall before the dire prostration of this malady. A young lady will re- 
cline unwittingly in the arms of a perfect stranger, and the bride of three months, 
deserted by her husband, will offer no resistance to the uncouth seaman, who, 
in his kindness, would loosen the laces that confine her heaving bosom. A 

As for politeness, even the ancien regime of the noblesse of France put it in 
their pockets as if there were a general chaos—self is the only feeling ; not but 
that I have seen ovcasional traits of good-will towards others. I once witnessed 
a young lady smelling to a bottle of Eau de Cologne, as if her existence de- 
| pended upon it, hand it over to another whose state was even more pitiable, and 

I was reminded of Sir Philip Sidney and the cup of water, as he lay wounded 

on the field of battle, “Thy necessity is greater than mine.” And if I might 
have judged from. her trembling lips and pallid countenance, it was almost an 
equal act of heroism. Paddle, paddle, splash, splash, bamp, thump, bump—one 
would really imagine that the passengers were so’many pumps, all worked at 
once with the vessel by the same hundred horse power, for there were an hun- 
dred of them about me, each as sick asa horse. ‘* Sic omnes,” thought I. 

I have long past the ordeal, and even steam, and smoke, and washing basins, 
| and all the various discordant and revolting noises from those who suffer, have 
no effect upon my nervous system—still was 1 doomed to torment, and was very, 
very sick indeed. For some time I had been watched by the evil eyes of one, 
whom the Yankees would designate, as almighty ugly. He was a thin, spare 
man, whose accost I could well have spared, for he had the look of a demon, and, 
as I soon found, was pussessed with the demon of politics. Imagine what I must 
| have suffered when I found out that he was a button-holder to boot. Observing 
that I was the only one who was in a state to listen, he seized upon me as his 
victim. I, who had fled from politics with as much horror as others have done 
from the cholera—I, who had encountered all the miseries of steam navigation, 
and all the steam and effluvia of close cabins, to find myself condemned with 
| others “alike to groan—” what with King Leopold, and William of Nassau, 
and the Belgian share of the debt, and the French and Antwerp, and his perti- 
nacious holding of my button. ‘Shall I knock him down,” thought I; “ he in- 
| sists upon laying his hands upon me, why should I not lay my hands upon him?” 

But on second consideration, that would not have been polite, so I made other 

attempts to get rid of him, but in vain; I turned the subject to far countries— 

the rascal had been every where; at one moment he would be at Vienna, and 
| discussing the German confederation—at another in South America, canvassing 

the merits of Bolivar and St. Martin. ‘There was no stopping him, his tongue 
| was like the paddle of a steam-boat, and almost threw as much spray in my 
face. At last I threw off my coat, which he continued to hold in his hand by 
the third button, and threw myself into one of the cribs appropriated to passen- 
gers, wishing him a good night. He put my coat down in a crib beneath, and 
as he could no longer hold the button, he laid hold of the side of the crib, and 
| continued his incessant clack. At last I turned my back to him, and made no 
| answer, upon which he made a retreat, and when I awoke the next morning, I 
found that he was too ill to spout politics, although as he progressed, he spouted 
what was quite as bad. 

Par parenthése, he was a great liar, and as he drew a long bow when he was 
able to talk, so did he prove a long shot when he was sea-sick. Confound the 
fellow, I think I see him now—there he stood, a tall gaunt misery, about the 
height of a workhouse pump, and the basin was on the floor of the cabin, 
nearly three feet from his two feet; without condescending to stoop, or to sit 
down, or to lift up the basin, so as to lessen the distance, he poured forth a para- 
bola, ** quod nunc describere” had just as well be omitted. I shall dismiss this 
| persecuting demon, by stating, that he called himself a baron, the trath of which 
| | doubted much ; that he was employed by crowned heads, which I doubted still 
| more. On one point, however, I had little doubt, although he did not enter upon 
' the subject, (and his tongue to a great degree confirmed it,) that he was a Cheva- 
| lier d’Industrie. 

“Tam rid of him, thank God,” exclaimed I, as I went on deck to breathe a 
little fresh air, having lighted my cigar in the steward’s berth as I ascended. The 
first objects which attracted my attention, were a young gentleman and lady, 
the former standing by the latter, who was sitting in @ pensive position, with 
her elbow leaning on the gunnel. She was in deep mourning, and closely 
veiled. 

** And how does the beautiful Maria find herself this morning?" said the 
young gentleman, leaning over her with bis hand on the rail to support himself. 

The beautiful Maria! How was it possible not to be attracted by such a dis- 
tinguishing appellation’ The beautiful Maria! I thought of Sterne’s Maria, 
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ne the ring at the bell reminds me of a Peel—aszI mount the | Go to Boulogne—it is delightful—you may be there as retired or as gay as you and the little dog with a string, and I trimmed my ear like a windsail in the 
| tropics to catch the soft responding, and most assuredly, in my imagination, me- 


lodious vibration of the air which would succeed. 
At last there was areply. ‘Oh! fol, lol!” 
melodious voice. ‘Oh! tol, lol!” 


And that in any thing but a 
What a bathos! The beautiful Maria, 


like the Catholic anathema, pursues me every where—at break- of the people only gu there in preference. Every body will suppose that you’ve | whom in my imagination I had clothed with all the attributes of sentiment and 
| delicacy. whom I had conjured up as a beau ideal of perfection, replies ina 


hoarse voice with “Oh! tol, lol!”? Down she went like the English funds ina 
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panic—down she went to the zero of a Doll Tearsheet, and down I went again 
into the cabin. Surely this is a world of disappointment. 

Perhaps I was wrong—she might have been very beautiful, with the voice of 
a peacock; she might also have the plumage—but no, that is impossible—she 
must from her sex have been a peahen. At all events, if not very beautiful, she | 
was very sick. I left the beautiful Maria screeching over the gunnel. If the | 
young gentleman were to repeat the same question now, thought I, the beautiful | 
Maria will hardly answer, ** OA! tol, lol!” 

It was very cold on deck, blowing fresh from the East. I never heard any 
one give a satisfactory reason why a west wind should be warm and an east wind 
cold in latitude 50° N. It is not so in the tropics when the east wind follows 
the rarefacation occasioned by the sun. Yet does not Byron say, 

“?Tis the land of the east, ‘tis the clime of the sun.” 
Certainly our east winds are not at all poetical. 

** Very cold, sir,” said I, addressing a round faced gentleman in a white great 
coat, who rested his chin and his two hands upon a cane. ‘ You are fortunate 
in not being sea-sick.” 

‘\ [T beg your pardon, I am not fortunate. I am worse than sea-sick, for I want 
to be sea-sick andI can’t. I do believe that every thing is changed now-a-days, 
since that confounded Reform Bill.” 

Politics again, thought 1; what the devil has sea-sickness to do with the Re- 
form Bill? Mercy on me, when shall I be at peace! ‘There certainly has 
been some change,” observed I. 

‘“« Change, sir! yes, every thing changed. England of 1835 is no more like 
merry England of olden time, than I am like Louis the Fourteenth—ruined, sir 
—every class suffering. sir—badly ruled, sir.” 

*¢ Things are much cheaper.” 

“Much cheaper! Yes, sir, but what’s the good of things being cheap when 
nobody has any money to purchase with! They might just as well pe dear. It’s | 
a melancholy discovery, sir, this steam.” 

** Melancholy just now to those who are on board, and suffering, I grant.” 

‘Pooh, nonsense! melancholy to those on shore, sir; the engines work while | 
man looks on and starves. Country ruined, sir—people miserable—tbrown out ! 
of employment, while foreigners reap the benefit; we sell them our manufac- | 
tures at a cheaper rate ; we clothe them well, sir, at the expense of our own 
suffering population. But is this all, sir? ‘*Oh, no!” 

And here the gentleman dropped his chin again upon his hands, and looked | 
very woeful mdeed. After afew seconds he resumed. 

“We are dismembered, sir—ruined by faction. Society is disintegrated by | 
political animosities ; thousands have retreated from the scene of violence and | 
excitement, to find peace and repose in a foreign land.” 

I groaned an assent. ‘ Ay, sir, and thousands will follow, withdrawing from 
the country its resources, circulating millions which enrich other nations, and 
avoiding their own share of the national burdens, which fall still heavier upon | 
those who remain. But is that all, sir? ‘ Oh, no!” 

This second *‘oh, no !*’ was pronounced in a more lugubrious note ; he shook 
his head, and after a pause he recommenced. ‘ England is no longer priest-rid- 
den, sir; but she is worse, she is law-ridden. Litigation and law expenses have, 
like locusts, devoured up the produce of industry. No man is safe without a | 
lawyer at his elbow, making over to him a part of his anoual income to secure 
the remainder. Andthen there’s Brougham. But, sir, is that all! Oh, no!” | 

Another pause, and he continued. “I never grumble—I hate gramblers ; I | 
never talk of politics—lI hate politics ; but, sir, is it not the case, that madmen | 
and fools have united to ruin the country? is it not true, sir, that unable to rise 
by their talents, and urged by a wicked ambition, they have summoned main 
force, and the power of numbers to their assistance, and have raised a spirit 
which they cannot put down again’ Is it not true, sir, that treason walks bare- 
faced through the land, pointing to general destruction—to a violation of all 
rights, to anarchy, confusion, and the shedding of blood? is not reason borne 
down by faction, sir! Madmen throw about fire and ery, it is only in sport ; but, 
sir, is that all! Oh, no!” 








This last ‘oh, no,’’ was more melancholy than the preceding, but I considered 
that my companion must have nearly exhausted his budget of miseries, and was 
curious to ascertain what would come next. 

‘* What, is there more, sir?” inquired I. 

‘More, sir. Yes, sir, plenty more. [ ask you whether even the seasons have 
not changed in our unhappy country; have we not summer with unusual, unex- 
ampled heat, and winters without cold ; when shall we ever see the mercury 
down below sixty degrees again? never, sir. What is summer but a season of 
alarm and dread’? Does not the cholera come in as regularly as green peas— 
terrifying us to death, whether we die of it or not? Of what advantage are the 
fruits of the earth so bountifully bestowed—have they not all been converted 
into poisons! Who dares to drink alight summer wine now! Are not all 
vegetables abjured, peaches thrown to the pigs, and strawberries ventured upon 
only by little boys who sweep the streets, with the broom in one hand and the 
pottle in theother? Are not melons rank poison, and cucumbers sudden death ? 
And, in the winter, sir, are we better off ! Instead of the wholesome frosts of 
olden days, purifying the air and the soil, and bracing up our nerves, what have 
we but the influenza, which lasts us for four months, and the spasmodic cough 
which fills up the remainder of the year! Iam no grumbler, sir, I hate and ab- 
hor any thing like complaining, but this I will say, that the world has been 
turned upside down—that every thing has gone wrong—thbat peace has come to 
us unattended by plenty—that every body is miserable; and that vaccination and 
steam, which have been lauded as blessings, have proved the greatest of all pos- 
sible curses, and that there is no chance of a return to our former prosperity ; 
unless we can set fire to our coal mines, and re-introduce the small-pox. But, 
sir, the will of Heaven be done, I shall say no more, J don’t wish to make other 
people unhappy, but pray don’t think, sir, I’ve told you all. Oh, no!” 

At this last oh no!” my companion laid his face down upon his knuckles, 
and was silent. [I once more sought the deck, and preferred to encounter the 
east wind. ** Blow, blow, thou wintry wind, thou art not so unkind,” soliloquized 
I, as I looked over the bows, and perceived that we were close to the pile en- 
trance of the harbour of Ostend. ‘Ten minutes afterwards there was a cessa- | 


| 


tion of paddle, paddle, thump, thump, the stern-fast was thrown on the quay, | 
there was a rush on board of commissaires, with their reiterated cries, accompa- 
nied with cards thrust into your hands, ** Hotel des Bains, Monsieur.” ** Hotel 
Waterloo, Monsieur.’ ‘‘ Hotel d’Angleterre,”’ ad infinttum—and then there was 
the pouring out of the Noah’s Ark, with their countenance wearing a most para- 
doxical appearance, for they evidently showed that they had quite enough of 
water, and, at the same time, that they required a great deal more. I looked at 
my children, as they were hoisted up from the ladies’ cabin one after another, | 
and upon examination I decided that the Hotel des Bains would be the most ap- 
propriate to their condition, so there we went.—[ 70 be continued. ] 


i 


CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 
Continued from the Allnon of July 4. 

It was half-past nine in the morning—De Walden and I were seated on the 
cliff where I had been shot at the day before. The only indications of the 

spent storm were a line of froth, intermixed with large quantities of wreck and 

drift-wood, on the beach, far above high water-mark ;° branches of trees, strewed 

here and there with their yesterday bright green leaves, now sun-withered and 

as red and sere as if they had lain a winter on the ground; and a clear. cool, 
luxurious air and sky. ‘The hill sides had become even perceptibly greener in | 

one night’s time—in short, Dame Nature had got her face well washed, and 
every thing was clean, and fresh, and shining. The sea-breeze was roughening | 
the water in the offing, but in the cove, on which we looked down, all was as 
yet as smooth as glass. The undulations flowing towards the harbour’s mouth, | 
occasioned by what I would call the echo of the ground swell, or the reverbera- | 
tion of the send of the sea from the rocky beach, were scarcely perceptible, except 
from the varying shadows vf the banks, and grey clouds, as the plane from 
which they were reflected was gently bent by the rise and fall of the water. 
The whole creek was sprinkled throughout its calm surface, by masses of float- | 
ing wreck from the Mosca, that sparkled with the motion of the water, slight as | 
it was, in the slanting rays of the morning sun; while out to windward, near 
the entrance there was a blue ripple on the sea right in his wake, that prevent- 
ed us seeing distinctly what it was, but which I guessed to proceed from the 
rushing of fish, at some object on which they were feeding. As the sun rose, | 
the dazzle hauled further off, and we then could plainly see three immense green 
skinned sharks, tearing at the floating body of a seaman; every now and then | 
one of them would seize a limb, and drag the carcass a fathom or so under water | 
—when the second would make a rush, and seize another limb, and there would | 
the dead body appear suspended between them, as if it had been standing on its | 
feet and alive ; the jaugle of the water giving the limbs the appearance of strug- 
} 
| 


gling. Then again the third shark, like a dog walking off with a bone from two 
others that were quarrelling about it, would seize the trunk, and back-backing, 
forcibly drag it away from the others, and make sail with it across his jaws into 
the silvery glare, pursued by his mates, when the whole would once more dis- | 
appear. 

Their whereabouts, however, was distinctly marked by the wheeling of half a | 
dozen pelicans ; an individual bird stooping every now and then with a splash, | 
while the lighter gulls and sea-mews were glancing about in all directions, | 
whistling shrill, and twinkling with their light wings, like silver butterflies in the | 
distance ; as they pounced on the fragments that were disengaged by the teeth | 
of the monsters in the water } 


} 


Several vultures, the large carrion crows formerly described, were perched on 
the neighbouring trees, or stalking along the shore, on the look out for any waifs 
that might be cast ashore, as their perquisites 


give notice of the approach of any of the crew of the Mosca that might have 
escaped and taken to the woods, should they have the hardihood to attack any 
stray Spider crawling about on shore. His Majesty’s schooner was at anchor 
beneath us, right in the centre of the cove, with her sails loose to dry, and her 
blue ensign and pennant hoisted, but there was not a breath of wind to stir 
either. nae 

There were several lines of clothes stretched from different parts of the rigging, 
some of the garments deeply saturated with blood. or. 

The crew were busy overhauling the rigging, and repairing the injuries sus- 
tained in the action, their voices and loud laughter sounding hollow from the 
water, and echoing amongst the sails, while the long, silver-clear note, and the 
short merry chirrup of the boatswain’s whistle, as the water-casks were hoisting 
in from the launch alongside, rose shrill above the confused sounds. 

All this time the sea-breeze was stealing on, throwing out its cats’ paws, like 
tirailleurs covering the advance of the main body, eating into and crisping away 
the outer edge of the polished mirror of the anchorage as if it had been the ad- 
vancing tide gradually breaking away the ice of some smooth frozen river. We 
could hear the rushing of the wind before a feather moved near us; by and by 
there was a twitter amongst the topmost leaves of the tree under which we sat. 
and some withered ones came whirling down, and a dry twig dropped on my hat 
with a tiny rattle. The highest and lightest sails of the schooner began to flap 
and shake 

“There comes the, breeze, Mr. M‘Taggart,”’ cheeped a wee mid on board. 

‘All hands furl sails,” was growled along by the hoarse voice of the boat- 
swain. ‘There it comes—haul down the square sail.” Round swung the 
Spider, with her topsail, top-gallant sail, and royal ail aback, and her fore and 
aft sails undulating and rumbling in the breeze; presently she gradually dropped 
a fathom or two astern, as more scope was given her. ‘* Hands by the top-gal- 
lant clewlines—fore and main brails ;’’ and the next minute she rode steadily on 
the surface of the blue and roughed cove, head to wind, the tiny wavelets spark- 
ling in the sun. and lap-lapping against her cut-water: with every thing snugly 
furled, and the breeze rushing past her in half a gale of wind, driving the waves 
in a small surf upon the beach to leeward, and roaring through the trees where 


we sat; while the thunders of the swell, as it pitched against the iron-bound | 
| coast, came down strong, vibrating on our ears like distant thunder. 


“Tt is very awkward to change my name so suddenly,” said De Walden, to 
whom I had communicated his father’s death, and whatever else Sir Oliver had 
written to my uncle. ‘I believe I shall contiize plain Mr. De Walden, until I 
reach headquarters. But my poor father—alas! alas !—what misery he would 
have saved himself and me, had he but made this disclosure before. You know 


| my story but in part, Mr. Brai!. My poor mother always said and believed she 


was his wife, but he showed me such proofs to the contrary, that I had no alter- 
native but to believe him. However, Heaven's will be done—peace be with 
him.” 

There was an awkward pause, when, as if willing to change the subject, he 
continued—* How absolutely necessary for one’s comfort here it is to believe in 
a hereafter, Mr. Brail; the misery that some people are destined to endure in 
this scene of our probation—my poor mother, for instance” 

‘Or that most unfortunate creature, Lennox, that perished when the Midge 
went down,” said J, willing to draw him away from brooding over his own mis- 
fortunes—* what a death !” 

“ Miserable, miserable,’ said De Walden. , 

“It puzzles me exceedingly,” said J, ‘to conceive how Adderfang and his 
crew did not pillage the Moonbeam when we were so completely in his power.” 

“ There are three reasons,” replied De Walden, ‘‘any one of which was suf- 
ficient to have prevented him. First of all, he was here under the Buenos 
Ayrean flag; and as San Andreas must have been a convenient rendezvous, 
both from its seclusion and the abundance of provisions to be had in it, he might 
be reluctant to commit any overt act of piracy under Mr. ***’s nose.  Se- 
condly, the Devil is not always so black as he is painted; and, from all we can 
learn, he was a fearful mixture of good and evil; and, last of all, and possibly 
the strongest of the three, you were scarcely worth plundering, being in ballast 
—had you been returning with your cargo of shell, I would have been sorry to 
have been your underwriter. But what a desperate fellow this Adderfang must 
have been. You saw how desperately he fought the little Midge, and how gal- 
lantly he carried on her, in his futile attempt to beat her out of the bay. I 
verily believe, from all I have heard, that he would have fired the magazine, 
and blown all hands into the air, before he would have struck. But see, there 
goes little Piper and his boat’s crew, with the poor girl’s body to her long home.” 

I looked in the direction indicated, and saw a boat leave the Spider, pulled by 
four men, with a midshipman in the stern, and a deal coflin lying along, the flag 
that covered it having been blown aside 

** She was the only thing we picked up when the felucca foundered ; except 
that devil of a bloodhound, which we had to destroy, in consequence of his un- 
tameable ferocity, before he had been a quarter of an hour on board; nothing 
else whatever, animate or inanimate, floated.” 

“ And pray how did she?” ° 

** She was buckled to an oar by this belt,’ said he, producing the identical 
cincture Thad seen Adderfang wear; ‘but was quite dead by the time we saw 
her.”’ 

“ That is Adderfang’s girdle,” said I. 

* T guessed as much,” continued De Walden. “ Bad as he was he must have 
loved her dearly, for his last thought on earth seems to have been her safety— 
and no wonder, for she must have been a most beautiful creature, tall and ele- 
gantly formed,—with fine Greek features—such hair!—alas! alas! what a me- 
lancholy ending she has made, poor thing. I make no doubt that she was the 
same female you saw in prison at Havanna.” 

** Very like, very like—but I wonder how she came on board ?” 

“Old Mr. ***,” rejoined De Walden, “told me this morning, that she had 
shoved out in a small canoe, manned by two of her slaves, after the felucca was 
at sea, at least so Adderfang said; and as several guarda-costas were on the 
look-out for him, he had found it impossible to send her back to Havanna again. 
But enough of this poor girl and her misfortunes, Mr. Brail; it is time we were 





' on board,”’ and accordingly I that day took up my quarters in the Spider. 
The following morning I was invited by Tooraloo, whose heart was like to 


break, to repair on board the Moonbeam, in order to be present at the opening of 
Lennox’s papers. De Walden accompanied me. 

The will was autograph, and from its tenor, the poor fellow seemed to have 
had a strong presentiment that his days were not to be long in the land; at least 
that he was never again te. revisit Scotland. 

It purported to have been written after he had been ill on the voyage, and, 
amongst other clauses, there was one, leaving my uncle and myself executors, 
along with his old father and the clergyman of his native parish in Scotland. 

He left several legacies among his kindred and friends at home ; one thousand 
pounds to me; another thousand to be funded or mortified, I think he called it, 
to increase the salary of the parochial schoolmaster of Lincomdodie for ever ; 
and the residue to his father; failing him, to be divided in certain proportions 
amongst the others. It was in fact an exceedingly prudent distribution, accord- 
ing to my notion, although.the idea was strange of a poor fellow willing away 
thousands, who had all his life, with a brief exception, been himself struggling 
with the most abject penury. 

When I read out ‘Tooraloo’s legacy, he ho’hoed after his fashion. “I give 
and bequeath to Tobias Tooraloo, the sum of fite hundred poands.” 

‘Ho! ho! ho!” blubbered Toby; ‘“ Currency or sterling, sir?” 

“ Of the current money of Jamaica.” 

“Hoo! hoo! hoo !” roared the skipper, whose lacrymose propensity seemed 
to increase in the precise ratio of the exchange, £100 Jamaica currency being 


| at that time only equal to about £60 British sterling. 


The following day we weighed for Jamaica, and the Moonbeam for the Indian 


| coast, after having said good by to old Mr. ***, who, we found afterwards, bore 
an excellent character, but of course he had to yield to circumstances in his un- 

, : 

| protected condition, whenever a privateer chose to anchor in his neighbourhood 


He took the protection, however, before we left, of arming his head negroes, in 
case the privateer’s men, who had taken to the woods, should prove trouble- 
some, but I never heard that they did so. 

Nothing particular occurred until we made the west end of Jamaica. We 
had intended proceeding at once to Port Royal, but seeing a large vessel, appa- 
rently a man-of-war, at anchor in Negril Bay, with a blue flag at the fore, we 


| stood in, and on exchanging signals, were ordered to anchor, the frigate proving | 


to be the Admiral. 

We were both invited to dine on board, but during dinner we were nearly suf- 
focated, by the cook having chosen te roast a jackfruit on a spit, taking it for a 
bread fruit, to which it bears a strong external resemblance. 

I landed at Negril that same evening, after having taken a most affectionate 
leave of De Walden, and proceeded over land to Ballywindle, where I found my 
excellent uncle in good health, and getting along cheerily with his preparations 
for leaving the island when the season should be a little more advanced. He 
lent a hand with poor Lennox’s affairs, and the issue was that we presently 
scraped together a good round sum to remit to England on this accouat, there to 
await the distribution of the executors. 

In the month of March we left Ballywindle, and I may safely say there was 
not a dry eye, black or white, master or servant, that day on the estate, and pro- 
ceeded to Kingston, where, after a sorrowful parting from our warmbearted 
friends there, we embarked in the packet, and after a prosperous voyage, arrived 
at Falmouth 

I found aletter lying for me from my adorable, announcing that the family 
were now settled in Liverpool, where it was likely Mr. Hudson was to be _per- 
manently domiciled, and I shall not weary the reader with the dreams of future 


Sentries we along the 
Sentyies were placed along the hull, with their arms glancing in the sun, to | happiness that floated through my brain that evening, as my uncle and J, after 


August | 
> 
[== 
discussing our red mullet and beef stake, were enjoying oar : 
most exeellent shop, the Green Bank Hotel. —— bottle of port in that 

We posted across the country to Liverpool, as fast as our horses could ca 
us, but neither will I attempt to describe the joy of our meeting. Uncle Latha 
was quite pleased with my choice, lagnenting over and over again, however thar 
she had not been an Irishman. — 

Here, to while away the time, the old gentleman chartered a pair of s 
hunters, and took a day now and then with the Cheshire hounds. 
you might call it surmmer, day, the last of the season, there was a noble 
not a scanty sprinkling of Liverpool cotton brokers. Some time previous 
London dealer had brought down a batch of grey horses, that were foo good for 
‘Tuttersals’s, in order to clap the leek, as the Welshman says, into the wealth 
Liverpoolonians—* all real good, well-made hunters, sir.” The fox broke ase 
in good style, and away we all went at a killing pace, my uncle leading with the 
coulness and skill of an old hand. 

We came to one or two stiffish jumps, and there was nothing like the 
aware that they would be marked from the conspicuous colour of their | 
the men of the long and short staple rode like devils, and for a time the C 
aristocracy were at a puzzle what to make of it. 

At length we came to a post-and-rail fence, with a deep ditch beyond, which 
seemed to be a poser. ‘* Hold hard,” cried Mr. Frenche to me, as he Settled 
himself in his saddle, and gathered up his reins; ‘hold hard, Benjie, and let 
the greys Jead.”’ A tall military-looking personage had for some time hung on 
the flank of the Liverpool cavaliers, who, being strangers, kept pretty wel} 
together; and as they came up to the fence, he sung out, in a clear, sharp 
voice, 


Panking 
One fine, 
field, and 


gTeys ; 
10rses, 
heshire 


“ Loud as a trumpet with a silver sound,” 
‘“* Halt !"—Svock-still, as if touched by an enchanter’s wand, on the instant 
stood each gallant grey, gathering himself on his haunches ; and sliding several 
yards with his fore-feet on the moist sward, grooving out regular ways in the 
blue clay, as if they had been so many boats a-launching; and away flew a 
shower of cotton-brokers, like a volley of stones from a catapulta, leaving each 
an empty horse looking at him, with one exception, where the raw material was 
| accounted for, sticking on his horse’s neck, with an ear in each hand, admiring 
| his departed friends in the ditch and the gay field, as“fifty hursemen flew over 
them in a rainbow. 

It was now fixed that we were to be married in June, and I accompanied My. 
| Frenche to Ireland, in order to pay my duty to my dear old mother, who was 
| comfortably settled in a nice cottage in the outskirts of Kilkenny. 
| It is profanation to touch on such meetings in print, so here again you must 
exercise your imaginations, my good people. 





We were all most happy ; and two mornings after we arrived, while sitting at 
breakfast; the door was opened, and a stout vulgar-looking little man was usher- 
ed in, dressed in plush small clothes, top boots especially dirty, an old swans- 
down vest, grey upper coat, tow wig, and green spectacles. 

He made himself known as Mr. Treacle. This was the Cork grocer who had 
purchased the Ballywindle estate when my grandfather was reduced in his cir- 
cumstances, and obliged to sell it. 

My uncle and mother, the instant they heard his name, drew up with probably 
an excusable feeling of pride, as if they apprehended that the honour of Mr. 
Treacle’s visit had been conferred from a desire on his part to appear patronising 
to an old, although reduced family. So the meeting was somewhat stiff. 

‘“« Pray, Mr. Treacle, be seated,” said my uncle. 

“Thank you kindly,” said the honest tradesman, feeling very awkward in his 
'turn. ‘ Thank you kindly, Mr. Frenche, and, Mrs. Brail, your most obedient, 

Welcome back to ould Ireland again, Mr. Frenche.”” Then, as if speaking aside 
—‘*[ am sure I wish you had never left it.” 

“Thank you, Treacle,” said my uncle ; “ that’s kindly said anyhow—and” 
—here he looked the grocer steadily in the face—* kindly meant too, I do believe 
| —but talking of that now does not signify, you know—so will you have the kind- 
ness to make known to me your wishes, Mr. Treacle, and the occasion of the 
honour of this visit.” 

* Arrah,” quoth Treacle, “‘ but it does signify, and a great deal too, Mr. 
Frenche, for to tell you the honest thrute, I am tired of this neighbourhood ; 


and what most people think equally unpleasant, the neighbourhood is tired 
of me.” 





My uncle looked hard at him, as if he had said, ‘* Well, it may be so; but 
what is all this to me 1” 

‘*] don’t rightly understand you, Mr. Treacle. You have got a fine estate, 
for Ballywindle is an improving property, if one had plenty of money to lay out 
on it, and that I know you have ; besides, you have a great advantage over the 
former possessors, in being, as I believe, a Catholic, whereas all the Frenches 
were Protestants, so I cannot understand why you should not make yourself 
popular here.” 

** Why, sir, I never was popular ; but I was slowly sliding into my place, as 
the saying is, like a cheese along a bar of soap, for both you and your brother 
were thought to be poor men, and lost men, and men who had no chance of 
ever returning to Kilkenny ; and them are just the sort of articles to get mouldy 
and forgotten, like a box of damaged prunes in the back shop, but—and how 
| they found it out, Iam sure I cannot tell.”” My mother smiled here.—‘ But for 

these two years past, I have had hints, and to spare, that although your brother 
was dead, you had come alive again, and had bought a large estate, which, for 
the honour of Ireland, you had called Ballywindle, in Jamaica, where all the cot- 
tiers were black negers, and that you had made a power of money, and had your 
nephew sent to you ; he that was the sailor, young Master Brail, her ladyship’s 
| Hopeful there—and that, in fact, if ‘I did not write out to you my own self ; 
| (Oh, murder, to be trated like a swimming pig, and made to cut my own troat), 
— if I did not write that you might have the estate again at prime cost, as we 
sayin Cork ; with a compliment (the Devil burn them, with their compliment !) 
of all my improvements ; that’—Here he looked in my aunt’s face with the 
| most laughable earnestness. ‘“ Now, what do you think they did say, my 
lady ?” 

** Really, Mr. Treacle, I cannot form any conception.” 

** Why they said that they would nail my two ears, which were long enough 
(at laste so said the notice), to my own hall-door.” 

Mr. Frenche laughed outright. 

‘** Poo, poo, a vagary of the poor fellows’. Why, you know our countrymen 
are fond of a joke, Treacle.” 
| ‘Joke, did yousay? And was it a joke to fire this sugar plum into the small 

of my back last market day.” Heve he rubbed a part of his body with one 
hand, by no means answering the description of the small of his back, while in 
the other he held out a leaden bullet. My mother drew me into the window, 
unable to restrain her laughter.—** Oh, you need not retrate, my dear Mrs Brail, 
I don’t mean to descend to particulars. But,” resuming his address to my uncle, 
‘** was it a joke to plump ¢ha/ into me, Mr. Frenche? But this is all foreign to 
the subject. One needs must go when the devil drives, so 1 am come here to 
fulfil their bidding, and to make you the offer ; for the county is too hot to hold 
the ould plum-splitter, and the aristocracy too cold—so between hot and cold, | 
am sick of it.” 

Here he turned himself to one side disconsolately, and pulling out his red ban- 
| dana, began to wipe the profuse perspiration from his brow. 

My uncle and I exchanged looks. 

“« Now, Misther Frenche, do think of it, will you? Iam not very discrate in 
telling you all this, but really I am so worried, that I am half-dead with anxiety 
and vexation ; more especially as I have this blessed day got another hint.” 

“No ! have you, though !” said my uncle, unable to contain himself. 

“Indeed, and I have, and ratherastrongish one, you will allow, Misther 
| Frenche—there, I got that billy this verry blessed morning handed to me with 
| my shaving water, by an ould villain that I hired to wait on me, and to feed the 
pigs for an hour every morning ; and who swore might the fiend fly away wid 

him, if he knowed from Adam how it comed beneath the jug—there’”— 
| The dilly ran,as follows :— 
| * 120’clock at night—no moon! 
| 


“TrReAcLE,—You small lousy spalpeen—the man. himself, ould Lathoth 
| Frenche, and his nevey, young Brail, and that blessed ould woman, Misthress 
| Julia, are all, every mother’s son of them, at this present spaking in Kilkenny. 
| So turn out, you ould tief o’ the world, and make rvom for the rale Ballywindles 


| (you pitiful, mouldy imitation), Orange-men although they be, for they never 
lived out of Ould Ireland, when they could live in it. And show me one of the 
name who ever grudged the poor a bit and a sup—so out wid you, Treacle, oF 
you shall hang as high as hangman, before the mont be done ; like one of your 
| own dirty farthing candles, which a rushlight overshines, like the blessed sun 4 
| pace of stinking fish. : 
| ** Your servant till death—that is till your death, if you don’t behave yourself 
like a jontleman, and do the bidding of 
* Captain Rock. 

“ To the nasty little groeer 
Treacle (who has no right) at 
Ballywindle.” 

« Really,” said my uncle, laughing, *‘ this is very honest of you, Treacle, but 
I have no intention of buying back the old place. So, good by—go home, and 
be a little kinder to your poor neighbours, and no fear of you—good by.” 

“‘ Home, did you say !—go home—and that’s what I will do, Master Frenche, 
this blessed day—but to the ould shop in Cark, to my nephew Thady behind the 
counter there. But if ever I darken a door of Ballywindle again, unless on the 
| day of sale, with the mounted police on the lawn, and the footers in the hall, 
may, Here he clapped his hand on his mouth, as if to stop the oath that 
trembled on his tongue. 
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« Why, Treacle, I have made some money—but if I would I could not repay 
you your purchase-money. So” ° 
” ‘The grocer caught at this.—‘‘ Ah, there I have you—if the money be the 
difficulty, itis a bargain already, by the Powers. I will leave all the money on 
it if you choose, sir—and at four per cent—there, nqw.” 

To make a long story short, before that day fortnight, Ballywiridle opened its 
once hospitable door once more to a Frenche—to the last of a long line of 
owners.—[ 7'0 be continued.} 
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WILLIAM PITT. | 
Continued from the Albion of July 11. 

The fall of faction was complete. The whole country was in a tumult of re- 
joicing at the overthrow of a parliamentary despotism, which, in its progress, 
must have usurped every power of the state, turned the throne into a cipher, | 
and renewed the bloody era of the civil war. In its exultation, the pre-eminent 
individual, whose ability had fought the battle in the House of Commons, was 
loaded with every testimony of national homage. A long succession of ad- 
dresses from public bodies in all parts of the country were presented tu the mi- 
nister, containing the highest praises of his conduct, and urging him to unfailing | 
firmness in rescuing the principles of the constitution. | 

But there was one individual, and but one, to whom still higher gratitnde was | 
due, who, exhibiting from the beginning of the struggle a sagacity no less pro- ; 
found, and a courage no less intrepid, than the great Minister, had, with more to | 
lose, evidently prepared him to hazard all for the safety of — That in- | 
dividual was the King. During that most anxious period, the htmblest instru- 
ment of office did not labour more indefatigably, or the highest counsellor of the 
Crown advise with more knowledge of the spirit of the constitution. He al- | 
most alone saw, from the commencement, the true nature of the contest, that it 
was not a competitorship for office, but a trial of the whole principle on which 
was built the prosperity of the empire. It was for this reason that he openly | 
spoke of the probability of his withdrawing from the Government, and the coun- 
try, or from hfe. ‘This determination, he foresaw, would be a matter of course, 
if the Coalition Ministry gained the day. Their principles were fatal to the se- 
curity of the constitution. An all-powerful House of Commons must be only | 
the delegate of an all-powerful mob; every establishment of the state, the 
liberty of individuals, the rights of hereditary property, and of all property, would | 
be at the mercy of a vote of the House of Commons from hour to hour, that | 
vote at the mercy of amajority, however composed, that majority at the command | 
of the first demagogue who might combine the power of speaking with every | 





excess of the most profligate ambition, and that orator essentially at the dicta- | turned on political principle, and in those powerful, and sometimes most pathetic 


tionof the rabble by whom he had been made, by whom he was sustained, and | 
from whose violences he daily gathered fresh intimidation for the Legislature. 

The King saw this inevitable result, and he disdained to be dragged at the 
chariot wheels of faction. He knew, from the experience of all history, that 
the dungeon of a monarch has but one door, and that door opens to the scaffold. | 
Thus the sentiment was not the result of an unmanly melancholy, still less of | 
an unmanly impatience ; it was the deliberate conclusion from the known facts | 
of popular supremacy. 

And what is the difference between that hour and this? The whole difference 

consists in ours being much the stronger, more palpable, and perilous case of the 
two. In Fox’s day, there might have been some honourable mask of party, | 
disguising to the general eye the visage of the fierce and foul spirit of parlia- | 
mentary dictation. Fox and North were both persons of unquestionable emi- | 
nence, the highest rank was the natural object of their pursuit. ‘They had | 
formed strong connexions with public men and public affairs, in the course of a | 
long, showy, and powerful public career. They severally possessed great talents. 
Of such men it might be plausibly conjectured by the superficial class of politi- | 
ciansfthat they could have no design beyond the conquest of office; that they 
had too much to lose and to honour in the Constitution, to be capable of throw- 
ing it into peril; that if their ambition were headlong, they were hurried into the 
excess Only by the very force and ardour of their faculties; but what similitude 
io this leadership exists now? What ground for the strong muster of Opposi- 
tion is discoverable in the characters of those who exhibit this formidable and 
\wlent following’ At this moment even the few who displayed any semblance 
o! public ability on the fallen side have disappeared, and the actual leader of the 
Qyposition is one of the youngest and least experienced of the late Ministry. 

What, then, is it that unites so large a number of the representative body, binds 






| and patriotism in the breasts of Englishmen. 


| establishment of a democracy. 


She Albion. 








by Pitt and his sovereign which bore the country in unexampled triumph through 
those perils, and placed England at the head of Europe. The battle in 1784 
was fought in Parliament only preparatory to its being fought in the streets. If 
the projects of Fox were confined to outrageous personal aggrandizement, his 
principles extended to national ruin. The violence of Opposition was of the 
most daring, arrogant, and grasping order, They looked upon the King as al- 
ready at their feet, all the honours and offices of the state at their mercy, and 
their seizure of them not only certain but permanent. Their addresses to the 
throne were not supplications, but enaces. ‘Those petitioners for the royal 
grace came to storm the royal fears. No language that haughty assumption of 


| Power ever used was forgotten, in those rescripts of a tyrannical House of Com- 
| mons, to its sovereign. 


‘ Delicacy, decorum, and even the respectful formalities 
of language to a king, were equally abjured in their appeals to the throne. They 
demanded and defied ; yet this whole array of practised, inflamed, and arrogant 


hostility was totally put to the rout by steadiness, fortitude, and persevering 
principle 


a revolution. 


} 


The success of Fox would have inevitably plunged the country into | of the wisdom which brought their conjectures into contempt. 






| development before the nation, having shown that its patriotism was only a 


raging thirst for place, that with public purification for its theory, its principle 
was universal spoil; and that with the prosperity and freedom alike of India and 
England oa its tongue, its object was to grasp at the wealth of India, only to 
gild the throne of a Parliamentary despotism in England ; he then struck the 
final blow, and dissolved the Parliament altogether. No public measure ever 
more amply vindicated its principle by its success. It instantly cut away the 
ground from under Opposition, and cut it away for the full term of his public life. 
It not merely swept the party from its anchorage, but sent it to float dismantled, 
and without chart or compass, over the waters. From that hour Opposition, 
retaining its form, lost its spirit. Instead of the antagonist, it became the invo- 
luntary auxiliary of the Minister. Reluctantly as it drudged, it still dradged for 
him alone, disputing his intentions only with the effect of giving them additional 
contidence in the public mind; resisting his measures only to the extent of 
proving their solidity ; prophecying evil against his policy only to give evidence 
Caliban him- 


He would have felt himself rapidly so dependent on the multi- , self was not more rebellious, or more at the merey of his master,—more bitter 


tude—his temperament was so incapable of refusing the prizes of popularity, let | at his thraldom, or more hopeless of shaking off his chain. The long minority 
the purchase be what it might—his moral nature was so self-indulgent, feeble, | was the fool of Pitt. It might fill the benches opposite to Ministers, it might 
and vitiated, that, in the first trial of his virtue agaiyst his passions, be must | rail and struggle ; but its labours were fruitless, and its boldest struggles only 


have given way to the grossest political temptation. The constitution would 
have been yielded, perhaps with an eloquent speech on the painful necessity of 
circumstances, perhaps with a contemptuous smile at the human absurdity of 
expecting public self-denial from the gorged voluptuary of private life ; but the 
evil would have been done, and the British name turned into a warning for na- 
tions too confident in the patriotism of profligates—or the constitution, after 
being plunged into a sea of blood, would have been left to the hands of posterity 
to draw it up from its darkness, mutilated, disfigured, and almost beyond the 
hope of breathing again. 

The lofty perseverance of the Minister was among the- great qualities which 
gained this most memorable triumph. He fought the Opposition for eleven 
weeks alone ; and during that time he never allowed the most dexterous of bis 
antagonists to gain the slightest advantage over him. He was never betrayed 
into a rash expression, never inflamed into unbecoming wrath, never entrapped 
into undue disclosure. He sat, night after night, the same imperturbable de- 
positary of government, sufiering the storm to rage on, until it was his pleasure 
to check its ravings. But when he rose, he poured out the same torrent of elo- 
quence which dashed and withered his enemies ; at once caustic and generous, 
graceful and daring, classical and vigorous, it was equally unrivalled in the dis- 
cussions of polity domestic end foreign, in the more general contests which 


appeals, in which he addressed himself to the native-born feelings of honour 
For nearly two months he was 
constantly repelled, defied, and insulted by the House. He never ina single 
imstance obtained a majority. In the long succession of debates, from the time 
of taking his seat on the 12th of January, 1784, to the time when Opposition 
finished their career of violence by a manifesto almost of treason, March the 
8th, he was defeated in fourteen great debates—the results of any one of which 
might have sent him from the Treasury Bench to the Tower. Still he perse- 
vered, with a manliness which conferred the highest panegyric on hjs nature, a 
penetration which placed his ability in the highest public point of view, and a 
confidence in the national character, which nothing but singular nobleness in the 
heart of the Minister could have dictated, and nothing but singular virtue in the 
heart of the people could have sustained. From the beginning, he took his 
stand against the ignorant principle, which we again hear asserted, that * the 
House of Commons has the right to declare who shall be the Ministers of the 
country.”” He proved that this power, once established, would be effectually the 
He was not tobe answered by the trifling pre- 
tence that the Commons admitted the King’s right to nominate; he showed 
that the royal nomination must be a burlesque, where the right of the House of 
Commons to annul it day by day was assumed as a privilege ; that this privilege 
would make government a mockery of the hour; that while the votes of a 
thing so palpably dependent on chance as a majority, were to exercise the actual 
control over the appointmé@ht of the royal courfeellors—all that belong to the 

















gave a more unequivocal victory to the young master of British Council. 

Whether the success which so unequivocally followed the conduct of the 
great Minister half a century ago would have followed a similar conduct m the 
late Cabinet, is now beyond any useful discussion. The general opinion of the 
public at the crisis undoubtedly was, that Parliament ought not to be dissolved ; 
that in a Cabinet where the only object could have been the restoration of the 
Government to tranquillity, the wiser course was to take advantage of the ten- 
dency of all legislatures to retain their existence ; and that the Minister should 
be keenly sensible of the hazards of dissolution. It is also but truth to acknow- 
ledge, that the result of the elections painfully justified this opinion ; and that, 
if the Cabinet obtained a larger number of adherents, it also created a more 
violent spirit of hostility. _ 

Nothing can be clearer than this change of character. The. late Parliament 
was willing to give the Conservative Ministry ‘a trial: ’’ the present Perliament 
has unequivocally refused all trial. The late Parliament threw out the succes- 
sive ministries of Lords Grey, Althorp, and Melbourne : the present Parliament 
adopts the fragments of the three, and, under a new leader, marches to the over- 
throw of the Cabinet. In those circumstances, what was to be done by the 
Cabinet? Continue the struggle? No. With majorities against every mea- 
sure, the public business must have been suddenly brought toa stand. Were 
the peers to be summoned to the field?’ The Minister would have but precipi- 
tated the attack which the democracy is already preparing. Was the King’s 
name to be tried?) What Minister could be justified in bringing the Crown into 
conflict with the Commons? The Minister had exhibited his qualities to the 
full extent: he had shown, that if failure was to come, it should not come from 
his want of resolution. But what general can fight without anarmy? His only 
course was either to appeal te the nation once mere, or return his power into the 
hands of the King. 

Sir Robert Peel has been charged with timidity in declining another appeal to 
the people. Yet here it is only justice to acknowledge, that this appeal to the 
nation must have only aggravated the public hazards. But half undone by the 
first appeal, we should be only hurried the more rapidly into civil convulsion by 
the second. Even Pitt had waited, until Opposition was disgraced by open de- 
feat,—until the empire was disgusted by its fruitless and factious paroxysms,— 
until the King’s name had become a tower of strength once more,—and until 
popularity of the most solid, generous, and active nature had gathered and shone 
round his own footsteps. He had made charges of the deepest dye against Op- 
position, and proved them by facts, of which every one was cognizant ; and 
then, and not till then, he called fora verdict. He had marched the leaders of 
Opposition, one by one, before the popular eye ; and, as each passed, pronounced 
his crime, and sent him off under a roar of popular eondemnation. He thus 
showed North guilty of the loss of America—Fox branded with the still darker 
guilt of the Coalition—the inferior members stigmatized with offences to the 
measure of their opportunities—and the whole covered with the general con- 


stability of public council, all foreign connexion, all the security of laws, must | demnation of prostituting their power to the construction of an established dic- 


be blown loose to the winds ; that the very conception went to defraud the 


| House of Peers of their constitutional share in the public interests; that it 
| would leave the King but in the situation of a head clerk of the House of Com- 


tatorship in England. 
But there are other and obvious considerations, which made the case still 
stronger against the policy of the late dissolution. In Pixt’s time the Minister 


them in such strong confederacy, and urges them forward with such precipitate | mons, and, as the natural consummation of all, that the Commons themselves | could appeal to the nation: for in his day England was a nation: it is now a 
resolution ? 


Unquestionably something altogether different from the old ties or | would be crushed by some burst of national anger, as they had been before—the | populace. 


stumuants of party. Neither generous attachment to distinguished individuals, 
nor old political connexion, nor the natural and justifiable homage with which 
men houour great abilities. For all the occasions that give birth to those im- | 
pulses have passed away. Unable to solve this problem on old principles, can | 
we refuse the solution offeggd by new! Are not a wild determination to innovate, 
a reckless love of desperate experiments, and a sanguine view of consequences, 
which every man can conjecture, and all good men must deprecate, the ingre- 
dients of that new cup of intoxication which the French ** Three days of July ” 
prepared for the lip of England, and which, if but touched, fills the heart with ' 
alternate fatuity and frenzy ? 

George the Third, during this entire crisis, saw it in its true point of view, 
an assault on the liberties of England. The India bill was instantly felt by him 
to be a scheme of a powerful demagogue to make himself master of the state 
for life, and to render it hereditary in his party. ‘The King was no lazy deposi- 
tary of a crown, of which the jewels were left to be plucked out to wreathe 
round the brow of the liberticide. He lingered under no shield of ministers. 
He boldly came forward—constantly assisted at councils—constantly advised 
with ministers—cheered, confirmed, and sustained them by perpetual cor- 
respondence—and under their heaviest defeats invigorated them by new as- 
surances that he would stand by them to the last. He seems to have been 
awake to every change in the circumstances of ministers, the House, and the 
people ; and in all to have formed and delivered opinions which do equal honour 
to his principles and his understanding. On the 18th of February, on the eve 
of one of the greatest debates of the period, the King, anxious to strengthen 
Pitt's confidence for the night, wrote to him—** Mr Pitt may depend on my 
being heartily ready to adopt vigorous measures, as | think the struggle is really 
no less than my being called on to stand forth in defence of the constitution 
against a most desperate and unprincipled faction.” ‘These vigorous measures 
were a dissolution, which Pitt, though beaten on that night by 208 to 196, post- 
poned until he should have vanquished Opposition on their own ground. On the 
20th, Pitt had been beaten by two successive majorities of 20 and 21, and a 
most insulting address had been carried. ‘The King wrote his directions for the 
spirit of the answer. ‘J trust that while the answer is drawn up with civility, 
it will be a clear support of my own rights, which the addresses from all parts of 
the kingdom show me the people feel essential fo their liberties.’ He even 
took cognizance of the style of his ministers, and felt evident pleasure in grati- 
fying Pitt with the well-deserved praise of superior grace of language. On the 
morning after one of the debates in which he had peculiarly distinguished him- 
self by the elegant dexterity of his satire, the King wrote to him, after alluding 
to some matters of business—* I cannot conclude without expressing my fullest 
approbation of the conduct of Mr. Pitton Monday. In particular, his employ- 


| 


| 
| 





tleman. If he proceeds in this mode of oratory, he will bring debates into a 


shape more creditable, and correct that, as well as, I trust, many more evils, 
which time and temper only can effect.” 


{ 





had determined from the beginning, but which neither the art nor force of Op- | first fever of possession? 


position was to precipitate or retard. He obtained the supplies without com- 


Promise, and compelled the heads of Opposition either to fly from the debates, | 


or to sitin sullen silence. To the last he exhibited the same superiority to the 
(amperings or threats of his antagonists. On the 22d of March, on bringing up 
the report of the Committee of Supply, he was eagerly questioned on the proba- 
bility of a dissolution. Lord North, Mr. Eden, and General Conway suc- 
cessively animadverted on it as unjust, severe, impolitic, &c.; but no answer 
could be obtained from the Minister. He did not condescend to utter a syllable. 


He had already fixed his determination, and he did not think it neceesary to | 


gratify his querists by explaining. He continued contemptuously silent through 
the night, and left the answer to be given by the event. That answer was not 
long delayed. In two days after, (the 24th,) the King went down to the House, 
and delivered this decisive speech from the throne :— 
- y y Lords and Gentlemen,—On a full consideration of the present situation 
affairs, and of the extraordinary circumstances which have produced it, I am 
‘uced to put au end to this session of Parliament. I feel it a duty, which I 
we to the Constitution and to the country, to recur, as speedily as possible, to 
the sense of my people, by calling anew Parliament. I trust that this measure - 
Will tend to obviate the mischie/s arising from the unhappy divisions and dis- 
fractions which have lately subsisted, and that the various important objects 
which will require consideration may be afterwards proceeded upon with less 
interruption and with happier effect. I can have no other object than to pre- 
Serve the true principles of our free and happy Constitution, and to employ the 
powers intrusted to me by law fur the only end for which they were given, the 
200d of my people.” 

The Parliament was dissolved on the 25th of March, and the new Parlia- 
a Summoned to meet on the 16th of May. 
half © have in this detail the narrative of a period pregnant with the fates of 
the pl ee half century itself pregnant with the most fearful perils, 
jaro 10st Overwhelming catastrophes, and the guiltiest national corruptions 

un the last thousand years. In that period the principles were established 


of 
in 


I 





soldier would, as he had done before, finish what the Gemagogue began, and the | of the nation. 


liberties and name of England would of necessity merge in either a rabble re- 


In Pitt’s day, property, intelligence, and birth were eonstituent parts 
Now, poverty and ignorance, obscusity and corruption, are the 
elements of constituency. In Pitt's day the spirit of the nation was bound 


public, an iron despotism, or a helpless slavery to some continental power, pro- | to the Constitution: in urs the politicians of the lanes and alleys pledge them~ 


voked by its insults, or tempted by its exposure to invasion. 


selves to the overthrow of every form of the Canstitution,—abhor all that they 


In our further view of this most formidable period, when the foundations of find established,—ally themselves with all that promises subversion,—and, al-. 


English freedom were all but shaken by the hand of faction, and all but laid 
anew by the hand of this preeminent patriot, Minister, and man of genius, we 
shall observe the happy consequences of his triumph to the constitation—the 
vigour which it communicated to the royal councils, and the general security, 
strength, and contentment, which were its first fruits, to the people. . 

The year 1784 had began with the severest trial of Pitt’s public existence ; 
it had closed with his most consummate triumph. Thenceforth all was incon- 
testable superiority. He saw the whole party array of Opposition hopelessly 
routed, and flying in fragments before him, the strength of the English mind 
awakened and rising with redoubled vigour round him, and heard at once the 
universal plaudits, and the universal pledges, of the empire. A higher gratifica- 
tion, if possible, was reserved for him in seeing the King restored to his place in 
the Constitution, and the Constitution itself restored to its rank in the heart of 
the country, and all crowned by the consciousness that the triumph was his own 
work, that the whole train of successes was the result of his adoption of the two 
principles of at once resisting the violence of a factious House of Commons, and 
refusing to obey the incessant suggestions of his friends to extinguish that House 
by a premature dissolution. The sacrifices of a whole life of political toil might 
have been repaid by the feeling which came crowding on the bosom of the great 
statesman at that unexampled hour. But the due tribute is not given to his 
sagacity, unless we regard the circumstances. He had adopted the national 
cause, at a time when to every other eye it was desperate; he had penetrated 
into the nature of the contest, when to every other glance it was covered with 
impenetrable clouds ; and still more, he had formed a just estimate of the Eng- 
lish heart, he had placed a generous, intrepid, and righteous,—the word is not 
too strong,—confidence in the nation, when itwas exultingly pronounced by one 
party to be totally alienated fro: its old pulses of loyalty, and despairingly ad- 
mitted by the other to be all but incapable of restoration. In the midst of this 
general decline, he alone had spoken the long forgotten language of faith and 
feeling, which the empire no sooner heard, than it answered, with an unanimity 
and force which echoed through Europe. No statesman of England had ever 
more illustriously earned the civic crown. 

Regarding those memorable events not in the light of mere historical curiosi- 
ty, but as the best guides to living conduct, we are entitled to contrast the suc- 








ready revolutionists in theory, pause only until their leaders have decided on 
what member of the Constitution the axe shall first fall. ‘There is another evil 
added to the ominous superiorities of our time. In addition to the radicalism of 
politics, we have to encounter the radicalism of religion. ‘The Popish question, 
fatal in all its aspects, fatal in the wound whieh it gave to Christianity, fatal in 
the character which it fixed on the Legislature, fatal in its acknowledged hos-. 
tility to the Constitution, has brought ino Parliament a faction of a totally. dif- 
ferent form from all that have hitherto figured as instruments of public danger. 
That faction, growing out of the inveterate hatred which superstition feels to 
truth,—the delegate of a priesthood essentially armed against Protestantism,— 
has a political bond which no political feeling has ever yet been able to rival. It 
comes the menial of the Popish clergy, chosen by their influence, acting by 
their direction, and wholly dependent on their will. Every man of that faction 
knows that his public existence depends on the willof Popery ; and every man, 
therefore, feels that zeal, and nothing less than zeal, in the cause will he the 
tenure of his political existence. It is absurd to look for public spirit or national 
feeling in those men.’ They have been chosen but for one quality, blind sub- 
mission to the Popish ordinance, and but with one purpose, the owerthrow of 
the pure religion. Protestantism must fall, is the cry continually echoed in 
their ears, and that command they must realize, or be extinguished, and that 
command they will leave no effort untried to realize to the last extremity We 
are now on the eve of a struggle between more than parties, between princi- 
ples ; and, to all human apprehension, every pillar of the empire will be shaken 
in the trial. England, as of old, will be the first, perhaps the chief, arena in 
which the conflict of good and evil will be exhibited ; the political impurities of 
the nation, the grossness of party, and the furious impiety of faction, will be 
let loose ; the scourge has been deeply earned ; and England, so lately the ob- 
ject of envy for her triumphs over the spirit of revolution, may be only its most 
illustrious victim.—{ T'o be continued. } 
——. 


“NICE PEOPLE.” 


Expose me to the malevolence of the wicked, the artifices of the designing, 





| * Nice People.” 


or the influence of the corrupt; but Heaven defend me from the infliction of 
** Nice People!” the very expression makes me shiver ; the 


| cess of Pitt’s measures with the checkered fortune of those which have just | recollections it revives fills my soul with self-reproaches I cannot escape, and if 
passed before our eyes; and this we do without the slightest desire to throw | sometimes I wish I had never been born, it is when I hear repeated these hated 
ing a razor against his antagonists, and never condescending to run into that | blame on any quarter. 


Still we cann 


We see how delicate an operation 
this was regarded by the daring mind of Pitt ; and we see in every feature of the 


question, as it stands before us, but still stronger reasons, if possible, for avoid- | who sought, and found, and was their victim ! 


but look upon the hasty dissolution of | words. 
rudeness, which, though common in that House, certainly never becomes a gerf | the last Parliament, as a capital oversight. 


Gentle reader, would you learn the origin of this repugnance to a portion of 
society, who are usually in high repute ?—listen to the short narrative of one 
I hold myself up not as “an 


NC ing so direct an experiment on the prudence of the people. What was it but to example to imitate,” but as * a warning to deter.” The career of inexperienced 
he time was now come for that appeal to the nation, on which the Minister recommit the power of the Legislature into the hands of the populace in the very | youth is beset with temptations and snares. Yield to all and each, rather than 


were masters of the Representation. 

To cashier a House of Commons, for the very charge of being too much the 
instrument of the populace, was to send it back to its makers, not with a stigma, 
but With a letter of recommendation. It is true that nearly a hundred Conserva- 
tive members have been added. But what has been the practical result? Was 





Was it to qualify the virulence of faction? 
terate, more active,and more successful. The dissolution placed faction in 
sight of all its objects; and leaving it numbers still sufficient to outvote the 
Ministry, and inspiring it with a more violent determination of overthrow, has 
given it the mastery of the empire. Pitt would have waited ; he too could con- 
template an increase of numbers, but he justly disregarded all increase, short of 
a direct majority. ‘To all his advisers on this subject, his answer was, I shall 
move when I see the nation willing to move, and not before. 

On this reasoning he inflexibly acted. He resisted the Opposition within the 
House, because he knew that it was only within the House that its violence 
could be smote, its measures resisted, or its hypocrisy unmasked. Every night 
that witnessed his existence as a minister, witnessed his work on the buttresses 
and battlements of the enemy’s stronghold ; every night saw him demolishing 
some defence, levelling some rampart raised against the rights of the Crown and 
the nation, or reducing some portion of the garrison to flight or surrender. He 
felt that he must have the fates of Opposition in his hands at last; he was re- 
solved to lose nothing by precipitancy, where every thing was to be gained by 
conduct. This plan succeeded in every point. He suffered Opposition to rush 
from violence to violence, but he never suffered it to move a step without point- 
ing the eye of the nation to the movement. 
of the encounter, to throw off the assumed rule of Constitution, and show the 





| fury which defies all prudence, and irritating it into speaking out all its secrets, 
extorted from its lips the very language of treason. Then, having completed its 


| 





| 


The Reform Bill had but just taught them that they | to the fatal allurements and fascinations of “ Nice People '” 


My father was a country gentleman of considerable fortune and extensive in- 
formation. He had an income of three thousand a-year, and knew the fourth 
volume of Blackstone by heart. He was astonishingly fond of the law, and 
every thing belonging to it, from the livery of a javelin-man, to the full-bottom- 
ed wig of a judge. He administered it after the most approved fashion of his 


it to make the Ministry firm? No, the Ministry were broken down at once. | class, and could shake his head at a culprit with electrifying effect. The shelves 
No, faction grew only more inve- | of his library were literally one sheet of “ calf,” even the three top ones, which, 


to speak the truth, were only “in boards,” were painted to match, with a beau- 
tiful fidelity to nature. So much for my father and his hobby. 

My mother was a notable personage, simple, and sweet-tempered, and not un- 
reasonably proud of the rank and consequence to which marriage had elevated 
her. She was the daughter of my father’s head gamekeeper. The * young 
*squire’s” heart was “snared” one evening that he went down to the lodge to 
give orders to old Joseph, and in a month Miss Patty moved her residence from 
one end of the grounds to the other. _I had three brothers and three sisters, all 
younger than myself except Tom, he was the first. I need not enter into any 
history of our young days, they were tolerably like the days of other children. 
We were born in sin, and bred in mischief. ** Nursery-plants” till two years 
old, then transplanted to the parlour,—petted till five, whipped till ten, schooled 
till fifteen, and brought out properly “ finished” a year or two after. I will bring 
you at once to the afternoon upon which I was to leave the parental roof for the 
first time. I had decided upon the bar as a profession, out of compliment to 
my father, and he cheerfully paid down, to a special pleader of some note, two 
hundred pounds, which was to entitle me to the entrée of his chambers, until I 





| should deem myself as clever as my master, and which we considered would be 
He compelled it, by the very heat | in about two years. 


After I had 


At this sme I was nineteen years of age. Aft 
sisters, and been treated with *‘ kisses,” enough 


taken leave of my mother afi 


weapons which it carried beneath, sharpened for the heart of the monarchy. At | to stock a confectioner’s shop, my father called me into his study, to give me a 
one while by lofty scorn, at another by intolerable rebuke, he stung it into that | few words of advice, in addition to the ** voluntary contributions” I had “ thank- 


| fully received” from others. 


“Charles,” said be, * you are now going up to London, for the first time. You 
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will be your own master. Ride your passions and desires with a curh,—snaffle 


won't do in sucha place. Don’t be led away by idle pleasures. 
profession. It’s a noble one, my lad! ’ 
ever lived! except Rurns!. Have moderate recreation, but avoid much com- 
pany. Young men go too fast. Get acquainted with some quiet * nice people, 

none of your rioting, roystering folks, who turn night into day, for pleasure, and 
then day into night, from necessity—but discreet, quiet, ‘mice people.’ After 
these, and many more hints to the same eflect, we parted, and early next morn- 


ing I found myself located in a small dark set of chambers, up three pair of 


stairs in Churchyard Court, Temple ! 


Blackstone was the greatest man that | 


| them, passed in review before her, ever and anon relieving the monotony of ridi- 


Look to your | cule, by some motherly remarks about * my girls.” 


This friendly ¢éte-d-téte was unfortunately broken up by Mrs. P. not detecting 
| any resetnblance between her coloured companion and about five feet nothing of 
sallow mortality, that happened to be her daughter, and whose figure, looking at 
| its increasing thickness downwards ; she, in an unlucky moment, and in the 
| plenitude of her satire, declared to be like a note of admiration turned upside 
| down. ; 
When the indignant matron fled from the loquacious Mrs. P., I took her place. 
We chatted upon various subjects. Among others, of course, her daughters. — 


3 sella th 
i i i ideri ings She fav y » little peculiarities of each.—*s Fanny was * so lively 
I was a simple-minded lad, and I think I may say, considering all things, a | She favoured me with the little peculiar y 


well-conducted one; at any rate I had no positive vice, so that there was less 
danger in making me my own master, than there usually is in cases where boys 
are prematurely treated as men. My inclinations were very studious, and I re- 
solved to avail myself of the advantages before me. For two years, then, I at- 
tended Mr. C.’s chambers with great regularity, reading from five to eight hours 
daily. The cautions of my father against gaiety and dissipation were unneces- 
sary, for so determined was I, not to risk the possibility of being led astray, that 
during the whole of this tune I did not make a single acquaintance. At length 
my health began to sufier considerably from such close confinement and want of 
relaxation. 
some ‘nice people,” with whom I might occasionally spend an evening; they 
said T needed company, so I made up my mind to have it. One evening, I was 
writing to my father, to ask him if he could send me a letter, or two, of intro- 
duction, when young Butler, a fellow-pupil, opened my door. We sat down and 
had a segar—smoking was a weakness [| sometimes indulged in. 

After some little conversation, “ Fleming,” said he, ‘‘go to Willis’s rooms 
with me to night?” 

* Willis,” T replied, ‘I can’t goto his rooms. I don’t know him.” 

‘“* My dear fellow,” continued he, laughing, ‘I mean Willis’s public rooms in 
King Street, St. James’s; there is a ball to-night, to which I ama subscriber. 
You must really go.” Ishook my head. ‘Gad! but you must,” said he.— 
“Such a room! such music! such devilish ‘ nice people !’ ” 

“ Nice people ?”’ said I, in an enquiring tone. 

‘**Egad, and there are too. I'll introduce you to fifty—there’s the Princes, 
from Brunswick Square ; and the Stanhopes, from Fitzroy ; the Regent's Park 
Trees ; andthe city Walls—all ‘nice people ;’ but if you shouldn’t like them, 
there’s the e 

“What time shall I be ready?” said I. 
quired. . 

“Not later than ten,” replied my young friend. 
there in my cab.” 

He called as he had promised, and I was presently introduced to, and moving 
ainong, the gay and glittering throng. We had not been in the room above ten 
minutes, when I saw a party who had just entered, bearing up the centre. It 
consisted of three young ladies and an elderly one, apparently their mother, a 
grey-headed gentleman, who might well be the husband and father, and a thin, 
pale young man, who walked as if he were afraid of making an impression on 
the floor. Each beauty had evidently been careful 





“T will call and take you 


«To have her sails, before she went abroad, 

Full spread and nicely set to catch the gale 

Of praise.” 
And their appearance, as they came up in convoy, excited no little attention. I 
was about to ask Butler if he knew them, but he anticipated me. 

** Gad,” said he, turning round, “ here are the Princes ;” and away he flew to 
pay his respects, with as much show of importance as if they had been “ Princes 
of the blood.” In about ten minutes he returned. * Fleming, you must be in- 
troduced to the Princes—you really must—they are such devilish * nice people.’ 
Come.” 

**One moment,” said I; “tell mea little about them,” and we moved on. 

‘About them,” said he. ‘Oh! old Prince is a Proctor, and a capital busi- 
ness he has too; his house is in Brunswick Square—his establishment just 
what it ought to be. As for himself, there isn’t a better old fellow in England ; 
but his wife, Mrs. Prince, she is an excellent creature! so kind! so motherly ! 
And the girls * We turned short round, and came full upon them. “ Ah!” 
exclaimed my companion, ‘‘ most fortunate meeting, indeed. Ladies, we were 
just speaking of you Allow me to introduce my most particular friend, Mr 
Charles Valentine Fieming. Mr. Fleming—the Misses Prince.” The three 
graces curtsied. ‘ Fred,’’ continued my friend, addressing the slim young man, 
who was their brother, and who, from the direction of his eyes, was apparently 
counting the wax-lights in a chandelier; ** Fred, my particular friend, Flem- 
ing.” Mr. Frederick Prince lowered his eyelids, put ascented cambrie hand- 
kerchief to his lips, and smiled faintly. Well, an introduction thus satisfactorily 
completed to the young people, nothing remained but one to the old, and that 
followed, as you will hear, in a most natural way. The music commenced, and 
{ summoned up courage to offer myself as a partner to one of the Misses Prince ; 
indeed, I may say. to Miss Prince, for she evidently had the advantage—unen- 
viable advantage—in years. She was not the handsomest of the family, but as 
the eldest, I considered claimed the compliment. We stood up, and I found her 
a very chatty creature, without a portion of that bashfulness and reserve, which 
make a girl look at her shoe when spoken to, and limit her conversation to the 
overworked monosyllables—yes and no. On the contrary, she looked me boldly 
in the face, when I addressed her, laughed fashionably loud, and twice corrected 
me with her fan for some little pleasantry. In other respects, too, she was 
rather a striking person. By the end of “ L’Eté,” I was much pleased with 
her—by the end of * La Poule,” equally so with myself. During the last pro- 
menade I should have had no hesitation whatever in pronouncing her “ an un- 
commonly nice girl.” 





**Come,” said she, in an easy and familiar tone, as she moved off. “let me 
take you to mamma.” And she placed her arm within mine, as unceremoniously 
as if we had been on a-six-quadrille-in-one-evening footing with each other.— 
How inuch more sensible than if she had treated my arm like the wing of a 
butterfly not to be touched without soiling. We threaded our way to the card- 
room, and up to a whist-table ina corner. ‘Mamma, let me introduce to you 
Mr. Fleming, a most particular friend of Henry Butler's.” I was flatteringly 
noticed. 

** Are you a stranger to these rooms, Mr. Fleming ?” inquired Mrs. Prince. 

‘* Entirely,” I replied. 

“Do you know” “Diamonds are trumps,” said her partner, as fourth 
hand, she threw away a small heart to her adversary’s best spade. ** Many 
persons here,” continued Mrs. P., entirely overlooking her mistake, and the 
next hand. 

* But one—until I had the honour of —~” 
finish a sentence as satisfactorily as words. 








and I bowed—a bow will often 
It did now, for turning to the 
young lady on my arm, she certainly acknowledged the compliment with a gen- 
tle pressure. 

* Do you not think the music extremely good?” 

“Very,” saidI. “No one could play better.” 

“A revoke !” exclaimed a sharp-eyed, sharp-boned, sallow-skinned, old maid, 
as at this mal-d propos moment, the talkative 
to the lead, and in an instant five withered 
had laid face-uppermost the fatal evidence 

** A true bill,” said the good-tempered Mrs. P., «| plead guilty.” 

“* You'd better not, it won't save you,” ; 
something between a grumble and a grunt. 

“Do let us go away from this,” said Miss P. “I wonder how mamma can 
ever play with that ill-tempered lawyer, Old Bailey.” And we went again among 
the dancers, and a quadrille forming , 
plete it—and did so. 

‘Are you fond of music ?” said my partner. 

“Extremely. Do you play?” 

“T trifle a little with the harp ;—and you?” 

“With the flute,” said I. 

‘* Georgiana is a proficient on the piano, and Emily sighs over the guitar: as 
for my brother, he did once assist us with the violin, but he discontinued it from 
a belief that it made one shoulder higher than the other. Fred is so particular.” 

With these and other fluent nothings; we finished a second set. During the 
evening [ danced with both Georgiana and Emily. Georgiana was a tall stiff 
girl, yet certainly good-looking, but without any of the encouraging kindness 
of her elder sister: and. indeed, as taciturn as politeness admitted. During the 
whole of six figures, she only smiled once, and that was at an accident. Oppo- 
Site to us was a little dowdy creature whose head exactly reached the elbow of 


a remarkably tall man, her partner. In ‘* chassez croisée,” the poor little thing 
slipped and fell 


“* What an awkward fellow '" 

Emily was a very different cre: 
three. It was not her face, for 
not her figure, for she was 
the airy lightness of the la 
amply sufficed to take the fancy prisoner 
considerable dash of romance in her charactes—open and ingenuous to a fault 
expressing her likes and dislikes with an earnestness very entertaining 
Emily, I confess, I was forcibly struck. : 

‘Towards the close of the evening. I again came in contact with Mrs. Prince 
She had “ cut the cards,”’ and was reclining on a sofa in the t om 
to a highly-rouged dowager beside her, , 
culiarities of walk, talk, dress, manner, 
woop of young aud middle-aged creature 


Mrs. Prince threw down a spade 
fingers, with nails like screw-drivers, 


said her partner, in a guttural voice, 


said Georgiana, ‘he has dropped his bundle.” 






My mother and father entreated me to make the acquaintance of 


It was the very introduction I re- | 


, It was natural that we should help to com- | 


ature, and decidedly the most fascinating of the | after a long discussion on any subje 
she was not handsomer than the others; it was 

rather short, but the expression of the former, and right.” 
tter, with a charnf of manner altogether indescribable, | th 
- She was fond of poetry, and had a | 


With 


vall-room, chatting 
and amusingly pointing out the little pe- 

general appearance, and effect of the 
s that, during the quadnilles, or between 


and clever ;° Georgiana * su reserved and satirical ;’ Emily ‘sueh a thoughtless 
little puss,’ but all ‘dear good girls,’ and * so domesticated and united. If,” con- 
tinued their happy mother, *‘ you should ever feel inclined to join us of an even- 
| ing, and pass a quiet hour, we shall be delighted to see you. | W e have always a 
little music, perhaps a quadrille. Do not wait for a formal invitation, said she, 
putting her card into my hand, ** but come in—* in a quiet way. | 

And thus commenced my acquaintance with these “nice people.” 

I returned to my chambers that night, or rather early in the morning, delight- | 
ed, as you may imagine, with the lucky accident that had befallen me. Really, | 
if I had given up three months in hunting out an introduction, I could not have 
managed a more promising one. 
| Unlocking my door, and looking into my sitting room before I went to bed, I | 

found a letter from my father. I trembled and turned pale. The seal was 

large and black. My ‘mother, sisters, brothers, all rushed to my mind in.an in- | 
stant. For the first time in my life, [ felt there was one I valued less than the | 
}others: for assured that death had claimed a victim, I could not help wishing | 
} whom it might prove to be, though had I seen all in health and strength before 
me, I never could have decided with whom I would most readily part. With 
trembling hand [ opened the letter. In the first few lines there was no prepara- | 
tion for melancholy news. Anxious to learn the worst, I hurriedly glanced my 

eye from line to line, from page to page. I,breathed more freely, for there was | 
not evena word of grief, much less death. I reached the last sentence, the 

last words—* your affectionate father,” and I put the letter down, hurt, that 
| by an act so thoughtless, he should have caused in my mind an excitement so | 
| painful. 

I reperused my father’s letter. Happy man! He had been commanded to 
proceed to Windsor to receive the honour of a baronetey. A disturbance had 
fortunately taken place in his county-town, which would, unless promptly sup- 
pressed, have undoubtedly led to God knows what! He acted with great 
| decision on the occasion, and made a speech in the market-place impromptu. It 
had a wonderful effect upon the populace. Being altogether unintelligible, they 

concluded it was law, and he being generally esteemed an oracle, the rioters, 
| amounting in numbers to upwards of twenty, were appeased for a time, and ulti- 
| mately successfully attacked and routed by a strong force of yeomanry cavalry, 
| who had, by dint of considerable labour, been brought together. For this act 
| of service to the state, he was to be rewarded in the manner of which I have 
spoken. ; 
In folding up the letter, which had thus unexpectedly informed me of this 
{ addition to the honour and importance of our family, my eye rested on a few 
| lines which had hitherto escaped me; they were written on the side, and were 
as follows :— 
| ‘Jtis with the most poignant sorrow, my beloved Valentine, that I inform 
| you of the sudden and violent death of your brother Tom. He fella victim to 
| his passion for hard riding. He was out with our hounds the day before yester- 
day, and taking a strong dike, his horse fell upon him, and, melancholy to relate, 
he was killed on the spot. Of course we have been plunged into great aflliction ; | 
perhaps the most unhappy feature of the case is, it happening just as he was | 
| about to become heir to the distinguished honour, which, as I told you, is to be 
' conferred on yours, &c.—H. V.” 
| « P. S—It will be as well that you shoukl come down to attend the funeral if | 
possible. Should you not be able, and wish to write, do not give me my title 











” 


before next Friday. | 
Tears rolled down my cheeky as I read this brie& announcement of my bro--| 
ther’s death. For an instant | felt indignant at my father for having made it | 
secondary to the news about himself; but this feeling quickly subsided, when I 
reflected how much more common is death than honour. 
The following morning [ hada visit from Butler. T explained to him why T | 
could not call in Brunswick Square, and begged him to leave my card there, 
which he promised to do. For a week I was absent from town. I went home, | 
of course, to attend the funeral—I did so as chief mourner. My father being | 
engaged at Windsor, and therefore unable to attend. On my return to my | 
chambers, I found the cards of Mr. Prince, Mr. Frederick Prince, Mrs. Prince, | 
and the Misses Prince  [ was much touched with this little attention. On 
the following day I opened my door to a knock very rarely heard, I should think, | 
in the Temple. It was loud enough and long enough to have reached the very | 
cellars of the building of which I inhabited the sky-parlour. A servant, in a 
\ glaring livery of blue, red, and gold, desired me to tell Mr. Fleming, that Mrs. 
Prince was at the Temple Gate, in the carriage, and wished to see him. I told | 
the fellow Z would be down in a few moments ; whereupon he took off his hat | 
and attempted a bow, but which was, as it usually is, when persons detect them- 
selves ip an impertinence to the wrong person, a sort of apologetic and nervous 
wriggle of the whole body. 

I put myself a little into order, and went down. There was no mistaking 
the carriage. It was a large yellow-bodied one with red wheels, and blue ham- 
mer cloth, upon which were glaringly emblazoned the arms and quarterings of | 
Mr. Prince, the Proctor. Before I reached it, I saw feathers and veils in pro- 

| fusion ; [ found not only Mrs. P., but two of her daughters. At their pressing 
invitation I went for a drive with them, and then home to dinner. Their kind- | 
ness and attention were beyond anything I can express. The cheerful and con- | 





gratulatory manner in which they spoke of my father’s elevation, and the deli- 

; cacy and tact with which they alluded to my brother’s death, asking me if I was 
not now the eldest son, created in me quite an interest for them all, and I already | 
looked upon these extremely “nice people ’’ as old friends, rather than ac- 
quaintances of yesterday. 

| Before I left Brunswick Square that evening, I had promised to return the fol- 
lowing day on a visit fora week. All lent their powers of persuasion, though I 

| confess | wanted but little: had it been otherwise, when Emily begged I would 

|“ put by my books and come,” I should have at once complied. It would be 
too long a story, if I were to enter into detail of the week. in question. It was 
one round of pleasure, increasing hourly, until I felt myself the happiest crea- | 

; ture in existence. [did not disguise my attachment to the youngest daughter 

|—my love, my passion, for her, when I had reason to believe it returned. This 

| happened on the very morning I was about to terminate my visit. I went into } 

| the library, and found her alone reading a letter. It was crossed and recrossed, 

| but this primd facie evidence of it being from a woman, yielded to the bold and 
masculine hand in which it was written. T turned pale, and ‘vas about to retire, | 
stammering out some apology for my intrusion, but she assured me I did not 

' disturb her, and in fact, looked her wish that I should remain; and then she 
began talking of the letter, and her cousin Augustus, and his beautiful uniform, | 
and the Cape of Good Hope, and a long passage, and a variety of other mat- 
ters ; and concluded by informing me that her said cousin was on his voyage to 


| spect for him. 


| with company. 
| literally clothed with plate glass and splendid pictures. 


ill chosen ; if she saw that I was prepared, she stood at once disa 
her opportunity, and when I did feel myself touched, it was so s] 
create no alarm. 


was sufficient to ensure inoculation. If ever any thing was to be done, Charles” 


tmed, waited 
“ ightly, as to 
She knew that she applied a subtle poison, and that a scratch 


was to be acquainted with it. Any place te be visited, ‘* Charles’s convenience ” 
to be consulted. Any thfhg in dispute, ‘* What does Charles think?” was the 
ready question—and “ Charles says” so and so, the certain quietus, 
The girls also played admirable seconds to their mamma—Miss Prince 
ticular. She displayed a great interest in me; her manner was rea 
fectionate. She was some years older than myself, and this gave her naturally 
a licence the others had not. She used to take me out shopping three or four 
times a week, though I confess, I had rather been at home with Emily ; and 
hardly, indeed, I may say never, made a call without I was with her. Then 
she used to talk—which the others did not—about iny affairs and prospects, and 
occasionally touched upon marriage, always warning me against choosing Wa 
mere girl”? More than once she most kindly put me on my guard against a 
family I visited in Harley Street, and whose “ attempts,” she assured me, “ to 
catch every young man of their acquaintance, were really disgusting.” Besides 
all this, she monopolized to herself the exclusive right of doing many little 
things for me that [should have preferred at the hands of her sister Emily— 


in par- 
lly af- 


such as knitting purses, making watch-guards, mending gloves, marking my hand- 
| kerchiefs with her hair, and so on. 


In return for this, she claimed my opinion 
on all matters concerning herself, ina manner that almost made me believe I 


| had really a great interest in them; and, indeed, from the most important step 
| she ever took, viz. choosing a new dress, or bonnet, or selecting a song, down to 


going to chur@h or chapel—a seven days’ wonder—would never act without my 
knowledge and approbation. Georgiana displayed her interest for me in a dif. 
ferent way. She was, as I have said, a haughty and satirical girl. Her visita. 
tions in the latter line were so general, that I believe I was the only person of 
her acquaintance who escaped ; the fact was, I was a very particular friend of 
Butler, and Butler was, or at least so people said, a very particular favourite 
of hers. If I had been to judge myself, however, I should hardly have ventured 
to say that she cared two snaps of the finger about him, although there certainly 


| was an inclination towards him, not observable in her manner to any one else, 


Be it as it may, she spared me, and I never knew wherefore, unless out of re. 
Besides this negative approbation, she occasionally condescend- 
ed to ask my judgment upon any book we might both have been reading, or any 
play we might have seen performed; this was a good deal, considering: that 
she was in the habit of saying that young men of the present day were such 
insufierable and shallow coxcombs, they were only fit company for one another. 

I shall hardly be expected to say much of Emily’s manner and behaviour to 
me after what I have intimated about her. She was the centre of attraction 
for me—the choicest flower of the bouquet. Yet it was strange, that from the 
time of the interview of which I have spoken, I observed a considerable altera- 
tion in her, for which I could not satisfactorily account. She seemed for hours, 
nay, days together, to have lost her spirits and all animation, and frequently 
when engaged in conversation with me, suddenly lost its thread, and then would 
attempt an apology, and call it absence, and force a laugh. More than once I 
fancied that she perhaps regretted the encouragement she had given me ; but 
when with my nerves strong, and my mind bent ona “ disinterested sacrifice,” 
I was about to speak to her on the subject, a look, a smile, a tone, would at once 
disabuse me of the injurious belief my anxiety had created. 

As yet, I have said very little about Mr. Frederick Prince—the fact is, we 
were no great admirers of one another at the commencement of my intimacy 
with his family; but this, I believe, rather from my liking his mother and 
sisters, and he not caring at all about them, than from any other reason. By 
degrees, however, we became intimate enough, indeed, I may say, very intimate, 
and at last all the time I passed out of his house, was passed in his company. 
He was a regular dasher, and in all his equipments a very proper person’ then 
he kept most undeniable company, and had a shaking-hands intimacy with many 
of the “first-rate men upon town.’’ To more than one nobleman he was 
clearly privileged to nod, and from the easy manner in which he caught, or 
threw a recognition, whether across the street, or into a carriage-window, I had 
every reason to suppose him long accustomed to the aristocratic method. Oc- 
casionally I wondered how he should have formed a circle of friends so entirely 
without his family sphere, and once or twice I questioned him about it, but he 
assured me the cause was with them. ‘ My dear Fleming,” said he, “ one 
must breathe pure air sometimes, and really our people never know any body 
that any oody knows.” 

It was some considerable time before he satisfied me that he had more than 
a street acquaintance with them. One evening, however, we were at the Opera 
together. ‘Towards the end of the ballet we were joined by an individual, who 
seemed on an unusually familiar footing with him.. He was about seven or 


| eight and twenty, and though decidedly a plain and common looking man about 


the face, had something in his manner and address wich bespoke the gentleman. 
His language was coarse, but it was the coarseness of what is termed slang— 
an acquired idiom by no means endurable, but not innate vulgarity. He appear- 
ed to have been drinking, his breath was redolent too of tobacco; altogether he 
seemed a fitter subject at that moment for a public-house of another description, 
though, to do him justice, he appeared perfectly at home where he was. Prince 
introduced him to me as Sir Vincent Silk. ‘Till the curtain fell he amused me 
by telling me the names of half the people inthe house. And then, turning to 
Prince, he said, ‘ I suppose we shall see you in the square by-and-by.”” With- 
out waiting a reply, he nodded familiarly to me, and took his departure. We 
also left immediately after. I proposed supping at the Bedford, but was over- 
ruled. My friend said he had some friends in the neighbourhood, and should go 
there—indeed, he had promised Sir Vincent. ‘You will find a good repast,” 
said he, in his usual affected style, ‘* and no ceremony. Come.” 

T took his arm, and walked to St. James’s Square. We knocked at a door on 
the south side, and were admitted into a hall, where [ was left until my compa- 
nion went up stairs and brought down his friend. the master of the house, and 
who, after an introduction, most politely bowed us into a brilliant apartment filled 
I was considerably struck with the scene. The walls were 
In an adjoining room, 
equally superb, was laid out a long and elegantly supplied supper-table, groaning 
under the weight of silver and glass, with which it was furnished. I felt a little 
bewildered. Not so Mr. Prince, who was as unmoved as in his mother's draw- 
ing-room, nodding and chatting to fifty different people. The greater number 
very soon began amusing themselves round a large table, upon which was spread 
money in profusion. I wasat once satisfied of the rank of the company, from 
the immense sums I saw before them, and the indifference with which they 
paid and received them. Fifty or a hundred pounds were put up and taken down 
with a nonchalance which I then considered perfectly unapproachable by any 
but a person of the first breeding. One or two gentlemen presently addressed 


| me in the most polite manner, and pressed me to the supper-table, where I was 


supplied most liberally with every delicacy. Wines of all sorts sparkled around 
me, and I could not but fancy myself, as I sat alone before such profusion, 
the hall of some magician, and the hero of an Arabian Night’s entertainment 
The time wore on, and I joined my friend. He had been very fortunate, and 
his winnings were considerable. Sir Vincent Silk was at his elbow, with @ 
hand perfectly full of notes, which he had won under the same lucky stars. They 
insisted on my sitting down between them, and when we rose to leave, I had 


Calcutta to join his regiment ; that he had light hair and blue eyes, wrote sweet thirty counters, or pieces, as they called them, for which a gentleman obligingly 


| poetry—had been staying with them a twelvemonth, before his departure—was | gave me six five pound notes. 


| a delightful, kind, good creature, and that she looked on him “ quite as abrother.”’ | 

| I confess these last words hardly removed the suspicion that flashed upon me, | 

| as I marked her flushed cheek and sparkling eye. The “ green-eyed monster ” | 
had already more than a finger upon me. She saw the tyranny with which I 

| was threatened, and in a tone of sincerity a cynic could not have doubted, as- 

| sured me there was nothing but their cousinship between them. Of course, a 

conversation thus begun did not end here, but you need not be afraid that I skall | 
repeat all that passed between us ; such scenes have no interest for an audience, | 


indeed will not even bear rehearsal before the curtain: suffice it that from that | 


As we went home, elated with our success, 
learned we had been in a gambling-house! I started with unaffected horror. 
“ A gambling-house !” said I. “I thought they were gentlemen—friends of 
ours.” 
ae So they are,” replied Mr. Prince, as coolly as if he were telling me the day 
of the week. “Perfect gentlemen, I assure you. Did you not see Lords F. 
and G.—the honourable Mr. H., and baronets without number ! Why, Fleming, 
I should think you saw two-thirds of all the men in town.” 

I suppose I looked somewhat as I felt. He tried to laugh me out of my 
“ ridiculous notions,” and as we parted for the night, or rather day, bade me try, 


, 


, morning I considered myself, if not preferred, in the high road to preferment, | the first thing on rising, whether or not my notes were forgeries. From this 
| and fully justified in indulging in the hopes I had for some time silently | time I was more than ever with Frederick Prince; indeed, as I have said, I was 


dwelt on. 


| always with him when not in Brunswick Square. 


I was perpetually reflecting 


My intimacy with. the family continued unbroken for nearly a year, during | on the odious vice in which I had unconsciously almost, taken my first step, and 


| which time I might almost have considered myself a member of it. 
| Prince I received just that sort of attention which a youngster likes. He was 
| always as happy to see me—or appeared so—as if we hadn’t met for a month, 
| though in truth I never lost sight of him fortwo days together. We used to sit 
| over our wine and discuss the leading topics of the day with a briskness which 
lost nothing by repetition; and although we were widely opposed in politics, I 
being a Tory, and he a worshipper of Hume, our arguments never degenerated 
into personalities ; this might have been from an inclination on his part to yield 
| Perhaps a little more than is desirable in an antagonist of spirit. For instance, 
ct, and a tolerable exhaustion of the pros and 
cons, he invariably wound up with the words, “‘ Well, perhaps after all, you are 
‘This was always accompanied by a slight elevation of the brow, and 
| then immediately after came three or four very deliberate, but affirmative 
movements of the head, which said plainly and flatteringly enough, “I think 
+ | you are.” 

I observed something of the same concession to me in every member of the 
family, and it was a quiet, winning flattery I could not resist. I was charmed 
with all of them without knowing at the time, that it was because I was so de- 
lighted and satisfied with myself, and often exclaimed, “ Well, if ever there 
were nice people, I have found them here.” Mrs. Prince was perhaps the 
most adroit in the use of that most dangerous weapon of attack—flattery. Her 
assaults never defeated themselves by their violence. Her moments were rarely 


| 





From old | with a full conviction of the ruin to which it led, continued night after night 


| indulging in it. It was wonderful how much I rose in Frederick’s estimation, 
| and the terms of cordiality we were on, took me if possible, more than ever to 
his house. I fancied he encouraged, what I felt he must observe, my attach- 
| ment to his sister Emily ; and this, more than any thing else in the world, gave 
| him an interest in my eyes. After leading this life of double excitement for ® 
; considerable time, I began to think that it was advisable to end the one and the 
| other, forthe sake of both my peace and pocket. I was thunderstruck one 
| morning in looking over my accounts, to find that I had lost at different: times 
| over the gaming-table, no less a sum than six hundred pounds, and this all er 
from a small stock of ready money that came to me when I was of age. Adde 
to this, I had lent in differeut amounts to my companion Frederick, as much as 
three hundred more, though, as far as that was concerned, it was of course as 
safe as in my banker’s hands. My great intimacy with his mother and sisters 
had naturally entailed on me considerable expense. From one end of the sea- 
son to the other we were recreating ourselves in some of the feahionst™s 
lounges of the West End. No new opera was brought forward but we _ . 
our judgment upon it—Malibran never sang but some of us lent our -— 
voices to hymn her praises—no gallery of pictures ever opened but we — 
seured each inch of canvass—no exhibition for the encouragement of any mn 
or science escaped us. Horticultural fétes and fancy-fairs we ot ~e 
exemplary perseverance. And, in a word, from Windsor Castle to the Tham 
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Tunnel we left no sight unseen. Looking at the terms we were on, it would 
have been very false delicacy to hesitate for a moment in allowing me to pay 
it all. ; 
a? a set-off, however, to ail this, I had placed in the hands of old Prince a 
considerable sum of money, at least as much as five hundred pounds, which he 
told me he could lay out to the greatest advantage—to return without doubt 
fifteen per cent. About this time I dined in Brunswick Square, and passed an 
unusually delightful evening. Miss Prince was perfectly lavish of her fascina- 
tions, Georgiana was what I had never seen, witty without being severe, and 
Emily, my own Emily, more brilliant and happy than I had seen her for months. 
Mrs. Prince was gaiety itself. She engaged me in a quiet ¢éte-d-téte, and let 








me into the secret that Butler had that morning proposed for Georgiana, and | 


had been received. She then went on to hint, as I understood her, something 
of the saniv kind about another of the girls, which much surprised me, as J had 
never seen or heard of any particular attention to Fanny, and concluded by re- 
marking that it would be singular indeed if all of them should be bespoke about 
the same time ; and in saying this she looked at me in a way which nearly drew 
from me my proposal for Emily on the spot. I restrained myself, however, for 
a better opportunity, and ieft that evening, fully resolved to find it on the fol- 
Jowing morning. 
The same night I went with Frederick for the last time, so I had deliberately 
yowed it should be, to play in St. James’s Square. I had a considerable suin in 
my pocket, for I was anxious, should luck prove with me, by playing high to re- 
cover something of what I had lost. It was otherwise, I had soon changed and 
melted all but my last note. It was for twenty pounds. I placed it by my side 
while I waited the issue of a main in which I was heavily backing the caster in. 
He threw out. I put my hand down for my note, to stake my last—it was 
gone. I looked round, Prince was beside me, as he’ had been all night ; he too, 
a serious loser. I asked him if he had seen the note. He replied, * No.” 
« You have taken it up by accident,”’ said I, looking into his hand, it is that £20 
with a corner torn.”” He turned savagely upon me, and said it wasa lie! He 
had taken up no note at all. The fact was, he was half mad with his losses, 
and cared not what he said. I, who was little less excited, retorted sharply ; 
and we went to lengths that words could not smooth away. When I laid my 
head upon my pillow I hardly knew distinctly what had occurred. When I 
awoke in the morning I gave not a tnought to the loss I had sustained, and the 
dispute that had arisen; one thought only possessed me, and that was the offer 
] was about to make to Emily. My whole happiness, I believed, depended on 
possessing her, and though it would be untrue to say I was not nervous and 
agitated, it arose rather from hope than fear. I could not but feel that the con- 
nexion would not be disagreeable to her family. Mrs. Prince had almost told 
me as much, on more than one occasion, and she was so straightforward and 
sincere ; and as for my own, they had so impressed on me the value of * nice 
people,’ that I considered it would be of all things the step most likely to de- 
light them. I dressed and hastened to the house. On such a mission I did not 
wait the propriety of hours. No one seemed to think I came too soon; it was 
quite clear that every one thought there was something to hear. We hurried 
from subject to subject—smiled, laughed, looked serious, and then—smiled, 
laughed, and looked serious again. Presently Georgiana said, she should go in 
toa young friend who lived next door, having promised to read aloud ** The re- 
sults of Machinery, or the Working Man’s Companion,”—and she went. Most 
fortunately almost immediately after Mrs. P. had commissions for the other girls 
—and we were left alone. And now, it is impossible to give you more than the 
faintest conception of what followed. I spoke of my attachment—my respect 
for the family—my wish to settle—my ability to do so. Mrs. Prince drew me 
out in her own peculiar way, till I was fully delivered of all I had been burning 
to say, and after some irresistible compliments about my family, my profession, 
my talent, and my honour, which conveyed to me her perfect approbation and 
consent, she made some slight, very slight observations about our relative ages ; 
but loving Emily asI did, I considered two years on my side amply sufficient, 
and therefore made no reply. We continued our interview a little longer, during 
which I was exhausting language in praises of her daughter. 
* Well,” said she, rising, ‘* J can say no more, Charles ; I will send her in, 
ni she shall answer for herself... And she,left the room. I heard her go up 
sirs—and I waited in intense anxiety the appearance of Emily. Some minutes 
passed—hours they seeined to me—at length I caught the sound of a footstep, 
her own light, fairy footstep on the stair. I hurried to the door, and waited to 
receive her. A hand was on the door—it trembled—so did I. 

ly—my heart was inmy mouth. She entered. She! My Emily! No, hor- 
ror! Miss Prince. Every thing seemed suddenly to swim around me. [I ut- 
tered some exclamation—I know not what, and staggered to my chair, [ know 
not how. She followed me, and hanging over me in the most affectionate man- 
ner, took my hand, and slightly pressed it, and sighed. I attempted to speak, 
to explain, but for some minutes my tongue refused its office, it seemed too 
large for my mouth. At length I did succeed, and stammered out, ** It—it—it 
—it is your—your—your—your sister.” 


been worth fifteen pounds a-week on any tragic boards in London. At the mo- 
ment, however, I was alarmed, and seizing the bell-rope, hung on it till Mrs. 
Prince, Georgiana, Emily, and all the servants in the house were around us.— 
The latter part of the company were readily dismissed, and an explanation fol- 
lowed. I said that Emily had ever been the object of my love and attention— 
that it must have been seen—that Miss Prince | had ever respected, and did re- 
spect—but 

“Emily!” exclaimed the indignant mother, interrupting me, “ Emily has 
been engaged these twelve-months to her cousin.”” I looked incredulous.— 
“Yes,” she continued, ‘to her cousin Augustus, whose arrival in England is 
hourly looked for.’ I sought the deceiver’s eye, but it was turned away. For 
some minutes I was silent, but roused by the torrent of words from Mrs. P., and 
the sighs, and sobs, and groans of Miss P.,I said, I was not aware that I had in 
any way justified them in supposing fora moment that my attentions to Miss 
Prince were serious. !” retorted Mrs Prince, who from first 





‘Not serious, sir! 
to last was the only female orator. 
Every one has spoken of it. Have youn ays been with her? 
ever seen a friend unattended by you! No ious, indeed ! 
girl, my child, my Fanny will be ruined, if you forsake her!” 
Wept nearer nature than any one [ had seen attempt it. 


Has she 


And here she 


ply, and, therefore, thought the best thing to do was to bid them good morning. 
I verily thought the kind, good-tempered, motherly Mrs. Prince, would have 
torcibly retained me; but I was not to have a wife forced down my throat, and 
therefore, in spite of persuasions, their remonstrances, their threat of “a breach 
of promise,” and then a flourish about Mr. Prince, and Mr. Prince, junior, I 
left the house amid the titter of the servants who had béen attentively listening 
to all. 

bhurried to my chambers, resolved to pack up, be off to my father’s, and cut 
these “nice people” for ever. On the stairs I met Sir Vincent Silk. He puta 
pink note into my hands. It was a most polite invitation from his friend Mr. 
Frederick—a morning meeting to satisfy his honour for having taken my twenty- 
pound note, or as he put it—for having been charged with taking it. I accepted 
it very briefly, and as on such occasions, one js more than permitted to introduce 
a frienI—{ mean expected to do so—I hastened to make the offer to Butler, 
who declined, under the excuse, and a very sufficient one, though it had not oc- 
curred to me, of being about to become my antagonist’s brother-in-law. To my 
next application there was no scruple. 

Ve were on the ground at the proper time—so were they. Sir Vincent Silk 
came up witha look which clearly betokened that he had, to him, a most un- 
Srateful office ; so it proved, for he was charged with an attempt at reconcilia- 
tion. I was required to say, that Mr. Prince had nof stolen the note, and to ex- 
press my regret and apology for having charged him with it. My second was in 
full possession of all the facts, and replied that I had never said more than that 
he had taken it up by mistake. ‘Therefore the expression stole was supplied by 
Mr. Prince himself. This was reported to Mr. P., and pulling up his stock, he 
€xpressed himself * perfectly satisfied.” It was now my turn, and recalling to 
his mind, that he, Mr. P., had given me the lie, demanded the fullest retraction 
of the offensive word. Sir Vincent at once declared that it was altogether im- 
Possible ; “ for,” said he, “although there is no doubt it was wrong, and uncalled 
for, and all that—yet there are times at which a man cannot apologize.” He 
turned from us, having finished this speech, took up a pistol, ‘‘ and next pro- 
ceeded quietly to cock.”” Mr. Prince differed most essentially from Sir Vincent; 
and in spite of all remonstrance, insisted on withdrawing all the offensive lan- 
Suage he had used. The thing thus settled, we had the discredit of walking 
Scatheless from the ground. One or two circumstances occurred which com- 
pelled me to remain in town louger than I had intended. The evening before I 
Was to start, I was unexpectedly broken in upon by my quondam associate. He 
Placed a letter before me. Ihad certainly grown into request. It was another 
Mvitation similar to the one of which I had so recently disposed, and given, be- 
Cause I had dared to love a gir! who had encouraged me in doing so, while an 
Older flame was burning at a distance, of which I was ignorant. The gentleman, 
Whose acquaintance I was to make in this most agreeable manner, was Mr. Au- 
Sustus Hamilton, of his Majesty’s regiment of foot. 
uatie my second and myself were in the field shaking, aa the song says, “‘ the 
felt . dew-drops away. _Although, when I first promised my attendance, | 
os very like an inclination to appease my indignation by doing a 

» Yet, looking at my rival, I could not bring myself deliberately to rob his 
ddd and the people of so promising a hero. One word of explanation I con- 
stand y Wes nay must acquit me of every thing that could call upon me to 
Puoderich, im to practise his trade upon, andI should have given it, but Mr 

rince, late principal, and now second, had learned the lesson read by 





It opened slow- | 


She let go my hand—started, just far | 
enough to reach a chair, and falling into it, uttered a scream, that would have | 


** Why, it,has been obvious to all the world. | 
Why my poor | 


I saw there was a | 
breach nothing would be likely to heal, but a remedy I felt no inclination to ap- | 


Che Aloioun. 


Sir Vincent Silk, for the purpose of teaching it to others. He repeated it pretty 
much in the same words as he had heard it, and as I did not feel as much in- 
clined to dispute it as he had done. we took our ground. Mr. Augustus Hamil- 
ton was decidedly the thinnest nan in his Majesty's service. He was dressed 
in a light chocolate-coloured surtout, which fitted him like his skin, and he 
looked for all the world like six feet of German sausage. Though an excellent 
soldier, for all I know to the contrary, I could not but observe that he wanted 
the knack of standing at ease. The word was given—* Fire,”—and here his 
profession stood him in great stead. About a thousand times as much accus- 
tomed to the order as myself, he obeyed it with, I can’t calculate how many 
trmes more alacrity, but seeing that I nearly shot my right toes off, afver I re- 
| ceived the contents of his pistol in my shoulder, there can be no doubt but that 
| he was the lightning of our storm, and I the thunder. What followed I don’t 
| exactly know. I was conveyed to an hotel, where I lingered “now hope, now 
fear, my bosom rending,” about fifteen weeks. This gave me plenty of time 
for reflection, and a hundred times I went over, step by step, my intimacy with 
the Princes—an intimacy beginning and ending with a ball. One morning it oc- 
curred to me, to send to old Prince for an account of the money he had em- 
ployed for me ; and, as he had nothing to do with our misunderstanding, and had 
always behaved in a handsome and generous way to me, I wrote a most friendly 
note. He sent me an equally kind reply, enclosing a check for seventeen pounds, 
which he said was the result of our joint speculation in indigo! Fifteen per 
cent. rose in my throat, but I made ah. effort and swallowed it. This was a 
pretty addition to the list of advantages accruimg to me from my introduction to 
these very “ nice people.” Loaned out of three hundred pounds by the son, and 
robbed of twenty ; introduced to a hell, where I sunk six hundred—proctored of 
nearly as much, and flattered out of more than I can ever bring myself to name. 
To crown all, I entirely threw away a year, got fooled by a flirt, and crippled for 


life. Have I given you sufficient reasons for shuddering at the very thought or 
mention of ‘* Nice People?” J.H 


—_—_ 


ASSAULT OF OPORTO BY DOM MIGUEL. 


[We take the following from the close of an article on Portugal in the last 
United Service Journal. } 

-Shory succeeding the withdrawal of Solignae from Oporto, an expedition, 
under the leading of the Duke of Terceira, embarked for Algarve, and about the 
end of June safely disembarked in the vicinity of Villa Real; Captain Napier 
landing at the same time. ‘The expedition censisted of about 4000 men, and 
after landing met with little opposition beyond a solitary fire from a few guerril- 
las; and after taking possession of one or two places in the neighbourhood, 
marched upon Lisbon. 

The imbecility of the leaders of Dom Miguel permitted the unimpeded ad- 
vance of the assailants ; and the Duke de Cadoval, commanding in the capital, 
totally unable, from not being a military man, to meet this new emergency, 
evacuated the city, and thus crowned a rash enterprise with success, and placed 
the Duke of Terceira in possession of Lisbon, and struck a severe, although not 
irretrievable blow to the cause of the King. A brief resistance was offered upon 
the south side of the Tagus by a few troops under the command of the gallant, 
but ill-fated Telles Jordao ; who, unable to recross the river, was deliberately 
butchered in cold blood, after surrender, by an assassin in the ranks of the ad- 
vancing foe. 

The intelligence of the successes of the expedition, and the capture of Lisbon, 
was hailed with much enthusiasm by the besieged of Oporto; but the celebrated 
Bourmont having assumed command of Dom Miguel's army, some feelings of 
apprehension yet remained as to the final issue of the contest. Bourmont had 
brought with him able officers—Clouet, d’Almer, Brasagét, Puysseux, his own 
brave sons, and last of all, the heroic and chivalrous Vendean chieftain, the re- 
nowned La Roche Jacquelin,—names that, if aught could arrest the tide of ill- 
| Success, it was imagined must effect it. 

During the month of July there were many slight affairs, too uninteresting to 
detail. Bourmont, it was known, intended a final and desperate attempt on 
| Oporto; all was anxiety upon the subject,—the whole resources of Dom Miguel 

would, of course be brought into play,—and every preparation upon our part was 
made to meet the expected assault. 

Early on the morning of the 25th of July, before break of day, the famous 
attack of Bourmont commenced. Vast masses of the enemy were dimly dis- 
cerned in motion, and the lines were suddenly and simultaneously assailed at 
| several points. Our piquets and advanced posts, unable to retire in time, were 

mostly cut off; and the stern determination and deliberate advance of the foe 
| augured, that, on which ever side the victory might incline, a desperate struggle 
| for mastery was on the eve of ensuing, that would in all probability, influence 
| the future destinies of Portugal, and decide the possession of its crown. A 
myriad of rockets, rising in the air from all quarters of the enemy’s camp, an- 
| nounced to the Miguelites upon the opposite side of the Douro, that the hour of 
assault had arrived. Their entire batteries along the opposite heights of the 
river opened at the instant a tremendous fire,—the effect was stunning; the 
shadows of night had hardly passed away, and the glare of the fire from the guns 
—the fiery track in their passage across the water of the numberless rockets 
| and shells exhibited a scene surprisingly grand. Our guns were not idle: bat- 
tery responded to battery, and the deafening and oft-repeated echoes from the 
numerous artillery, prolonged by mountains, and wafted over waters, created a 
terror amongst the unfortunate inhabitants they had been strangers to before. 

The three principal points upon which the enemy bent their endeavours were 
—the vicinity of the Red-House Battery and Valongo Road, Lordello, and the 
| open space in advance of the Saldanha Battery, and its connecting fléches and 
| redoubts. The Miguelites advanced with a firmness that would have done honour 
to the veteran troops of Europe, and were actually swept away in masses by the 
death-dealing shower of iron poured in amongst them from our guns. Upon the 
three points [ have mentioned alone, there could not have been less than 
forty pieces of heavy ordnance brought into effective play. Add to this the de- 
structive Congreve rockets, and the sheltered and deliberate fire from seven or 
eight thousand muskets, and the carnage in the ranks of the assailants may be 
imagined. 

The splendid name achieved by Bowrmont in other days would hardly seem 
| to admit of augmented honowas, but nobly upon this occasion did he uphold the 
bright honour of bis fame, and the character of a Marshal of France. In every 
point where the fight was most obstinate, or where danger seemed most to impend, 
| our own brave General Saldanha appeared foremost amongst the defenders. At 
one period of the day, the I’rench auxiliaries were ordered, in conjunction with a 
Cacadore regiment, to charge an advancing division of the Miguelites ; the Miguel- 
ites appeared eager to meet it, and rushed on, shouting cries of defiance; the 
| French were seized with a panic, and wavered ; the Cacadores supporting them, 
| halted likewise ; this hesjtation increased the confidence of the Miguelites, and, 

dashing forward into the midst of our troops, flight instantly ensued, and all at- 

tempts at rallying our columns here preved ineffectual,—they were literally 
| bayoneted in bundreds. 
| General Saldanha, fortunately at this moment, from an elevation, beheld the 
| rout, and hastened to remedy the disorder—ten minutes more and Opcrto would 
| have been won. He hurriedly assembled around him a few Portuguese cavalry 

immediately at hand, and with these and his personal staff, he galloped forward 
| and charged the Miguelite infantry, who, disordered by their own success, were 
| unable to withstand it ; reinforcements arriving at this moment, the enemy were 
| finally repulsed after inflicting a terrible lesson on their hated foe. In this affair 
| General Saldanha’s nephew fell at his side, and many others around his person 
| suffered. The day began to advance, and from the obstinate determination of 
| the assailants apprehensions began to be entertaified as to the result; so much 

did this feeling increase, that many British and other residents prepared to go on 

board the vessels in the river, and our position became each hour inore difficult 
| to sustain. At Lordello the Scotch were stationed, and well did they dispute the 
| ground entrusted to their defence. Great efforts were made by the enemy to 

force this part of the lines, and the conflict here was perhaps more severe than 

at any other point. The Miguelites advanced close up to the exterior defences, 
| a low wall, in many parts not more than breast high, and the Scotch were sepa- 
| rated from the enemy by this alone; numerous were the instances here of re- 
markable personal daring on either side, and occasionally, as a portion of the 
wall gave way, might be seen individual combatants rolling over and over in the 
| mortal struggle of deadly hate; physical strength, the knife, or the bayonet then 
deciding the effort for the mastery. A young officer fell here while grappling 
with a gigantic opponent, the ball that deprived him of life being literally dis- 
charged from a musket within two inches of his head; his dead body fell 
amongst the assailants, was rescued, again taken, and again saved. Succes- 
sive buglers of the Scotch had fallen; and the bugle was handed to their only 
remaining one, a little Portuguese boy, a great favourite with the regiment, 
when, before the poor fellow could raise it, he was shot dead through the neck. 

Farther on to the left the Miguelites had achieved a temporary success ; run- 
ning forward, exposed to a destructive fire, they surmounted all obstacles, and, 
casting fascines in the trenches, they forced the lines and took a small redoubt, 
having in it a couple of guns ; their vivas of triumph were already heard, and the 
fire from our batteries in this direction began to slacken; the captured redoubt 
led to and was connected with batteries on either side by covered approaches, 
and in these a severe fight ensued ; after the action, the bodies along here indi- 
cated how well disputed had been the contention. It was at this moment that 
the most gallant achievement had to be witnessed. The Miguelite cavalry, (the 
regiment of Fundad) the moment the redoubt had been taken, advanced rapidly 
in line, and charging with resistless impetuosity, actually sprung into the re- 
doubt, and in several cases over stockades and across the trenches, and were 
killed in the rear of our own batteries after driving every thing before them. 

A body of troeps in the reserve were now brought up, and with a detach- 








ment of British under Captain Richardson, of Colonel Dodgin’s regiment, re- 
took the redoubt, the trenches being literally choked up with the dead and the 


dying. I cannot resist adducing an instance of the singular enthusiasm with 
which Dom Miguel’s troops seemed inspired: when the Miguelites were driven 
back, a young Miguelite officer, quite a boy, apparently not fifteen years of age, 
was observed in cogtest with two of our men and upon the point of being bayo- 
neted; a third, a non-commissioned officer, ran up and offered him quarter ; the 
lad, bending upon his enemies a look ef bitter hate, responded only by crying 
out “ Viva el Rey,” and renewed the unequal struggle; all three then imme- 
diately fell upon him, and he was seen to drop upon the ground transfixed by one 
of their bayonets, and in their hurry to seize his sash and plunder his person, 
two of them were even then wounded, one severely ; for as they bent over him 
he discharged a pistol at the foremost, which took effect in the man’s shoulder, 
and with his sword he inflicted a deep cut upon the other’s knee, and actually 
expired with a cry of Viva for his king, for whom he had thus devotedly sacri- 
ficed his life. 

_ Almost the only casualties at the Foz upon this day were occasioned by the 
fire from the guns of the Monte de Castro battery, Colonel Cotter being killed 
by an eighteen-pound shot, and his son-in-law. Captain Cotter, being so severely 
wounded as to render amputation necessary upon the field. At various quarters 
of the field during the day, the Miguelite leaders were observed encouraging 
their men with incredible efforts; La Roche Jacquelin was seén in every di- 
rection, until he fell from his horse severely wounded; Count Louis Bourmont 
had actually fought in the trenches, and the gallant bearing of another foreign 
officer was the theme of after admiration ; this latter was understood to be Cap- 
tain Onslow, an English adherent of Dom Miguel. 

Late in the day Bourmont retired, but little doubt could be entertained, that, 
had he maintained the attack some time longer, and with the impetuosity it had 
been supported at its commencement, Oporto must have fallen, but fate de- 
creed it otherwise. 

It is almost impossible to form an opinion with accuracy as to the loss on 
either side, both parties exaggerating that of their opponents, and making light 
of their own; it was, however, generally considered that the Miguelites could 
not have lost fewer than four thousand men, while our own loss probably might 
slightly exceed the fourth of that amount, but it is every way uncertain. The 
British were particularly fortunate, as but two officers were killed, and I believe 
four wounded. Many of them, however, were mentioned in terms of praise ; 
Captain Richardson, Ensign Morgan, Captain Wyatt, Ensigns Russell, Henry 
Lyster, and Robert Hamilton, particularly attracted notice ; nor must be omit- 
ted Mr. Waller Ashe, who, although retired from the wretched service in dis- 
gust, yet could not resist putting on the scarlet upon that day, and mixing in the 
fray. x 

Little more remains to be added, after-events will be a mutter of history. 
The intervention of three foreign powers, and their joint determination express- 
ed in a treaty unparalleled in the annals of diplomacy, put an end to the con- 
test. Three foreign states, aided by the invading army of one of them, settled 
the destinies of Portugal in the manner they themselves wished, and not as the 
laws and interests of the people required. The introduction of a new order of 
things followed, uncongenial to the habits of the Portuguese, and continues to 
be upheld by a systematic deviation from ancient law and usage ; by an invasion 
of property, founded on a spirit of vengeance, in the progress of which the 
Convention of Evora Monte is disregarded, and the insulted right of the peace- 
able individual overwhelmed by the violence of the times. Changes were hastily 
made without temper or judgment, the profligate and factious called to power, 
and the new system upheld for the benefit of a few. The struggles for office 
have since been incessant, whilst nothing has been done that indicated a wish 
to heal the wounds of the country, or avert further calamities. ‘The dismal 
tragedy goes on, and the royalists, or fallen party, after being stripped of their 
property in order to indemnify their enemies, are hunted down and exterminated 
by assassination, as the easiest and most effectual mode of riddance. In the 
names of liberty and justice the most disorderly despotism is exercised, the 
prisons are crowded with political victims, against whom no charge is preferred, 
and most of the nobles and clergy are either exiles in a foreign land, or turned 
out as beggars into the street. Under the plea of reform, the foundations of the 
monarchy have been destroyed; and so successful were the efforts of its pro- 
moters, so rapid their progress, that in less than eighteen months the aspect of 
the country has entirely changed, the ranks in society are confounded, and one- 
half of the property has changed hands. 

The ‘“ Passages from the Diary of a Liberator,” are now concluded ; and in 
taking leave of his readers, the opportunity is afforded hin of mentioning that 
a work is in progress upon the subject of Portugal, embracing a history of the 
mock Revolution, and of many of the remarkable individuals who figured in it ; 
and that he may not labour under the imputation of being an anonymous as- 
sailant, the preface to the work will explain the motives inducing its compila- 
tion, and the title-page will bear the name of Tue Liserartor. 

—_— 


RETURN FROM LEAVE---TRAVELLING IN IRELAND. 


BY C. O'DONOGHUE, LATE ENSIGN (18TH) ROYAL IRISH. 

The moment an Irishman says, ‘“* Never fear, your honour; I'll engage !” de- 
pend upon it there is every reason to tremble, every prospect of that his engage- 
ment will be broken ; and that the vociferations of confidence—invariably in qn 
inverse ratio to even perhaps his expectations of ultimate success in the object 
on hand, whatever it nay be—always increase till the obvious impossibility of 
accomplishing the desired end stares him, and you, too fully in the face for fur- 
ther self-deception. Then he tries to look as much like an idiot as he can; and, 
scratching his head, ejaculates, ‘* That's too bad, now ,” just as if he were 
quite astonished at failure. His simplicity is the armour in which be trusteth, 
and he dons it whenever it suits his purpose—which is always. If honest, his 
simplicity is genuine ; if a rogue, ’tis so ably counterfeited, that it defies the 
detection of the common observer; and, notwithstanding his protestations, in 
all probability he does not care a fraction whether you succeed or fail—though, 
perhaps he would sympathise in your good fortunes, and rather wish you well, 
through his constitutional good humour, than the reverse. Then he depends 
so much on fate.. Onwards. blundering, slapdash—headlong he rushes in the 
teeth of common reason, with the blindness of a Musselman fatalist, or the in- 
souciance of an Eastern opium-eater ;—utterly regardless of consequences is he 
in his devil-may-care career, hoping, in spite of probability, that his * luck,” that 
‘jewel in his dower,” will befriend him to the end, And if he so acts in his own 
affairs, will he be more circamspect in those of others! If he swims with the 
current, hoping the stream may turn with his all afloat, can it be expected he 
will buffet the tide for you’ If he starts in a wrong direction, he is sure to 
gallop like fury—'tis the fault of his stars. He carries his stone up hill with the 
vigour of a dray-horse and pertinacity of a Sysiphus, till within a stride from 
the summit, when he wonders at its slipping from his grasp; and thundering 
into the vale below, he sees it sink in gurgile vasto, while he exclaims, *'To 
the devil I pitch all bad luck!” His bad luck is bad calculation; and you, who 
trust to Paddy's luck, are but a bad calculator too. Yet, all things considered, 
it is not unpleasant being buoyed up by hope, however contrary to right reason, 
arising from his cheerfully confidant affirmations of succeeding, instead of sink- 
ing to despair, which would be the case were he too joined in your doleful fore- 
bodings. Let not the stranger in Ireland, then, think himself safe when he is 
requested to * never fear, your honour,” nor put implicit faith in promises coupled 
with “ I'll engage.””’ Even when Paddy despairs of accomplishing your purpose, 
so sweet has been the delusion of hope in hisown mind, that he cannot for the 
life of him find it in his heart to destroy them in yours by telling you so. At the 
end he can always shift the responsibility trom his shoulders by laying the fault 
on “luck.” * 

A two months’ leave of absence—the first I had received from the regiment 
—having expired, it was incumbent on me to rejoin the head-quarters of the 
18th, or Royal Irish, then stationed at Fermoy ; and as we were commanded by 
Col. Gauntlet, whose name I had occasion to mention in a previous paper, as 
being a particularly taut hand of the old martinet school, | felt exceedingly ner- 
vous lest some untoward circumstance should occur to prevent my appearance 
at muster; especially as my stay in the paternal mansion of dear old Ballybeg 
had Leen prolonged to the last moment by my loving mother—rest her soul !— 
who thought she never saw enough of her darling first-born. : 

Though the high road from Galway to Limerick passed my father s door, no 
mail coach ran upon it in those unsophisticated times. Almost all journeys in 
that part of Ireland were made on horseback ; and therefore, according to the 
usual mode of travelling, I took one of my father’s hunters to Ennis, where I 
slept, from whence I was to procure some species of conveyance to Limerick. 
Next morning, the 24th day of December, some tive or six-and-thirty years ago, 
the dawn fyund me on the road, occupying the only means of transport I could 
procure, viz.,.a hired jingling jaunting-car, drawn by a blindish, lamish sort of 
a mare, which, however, [ was assured by the owner and driver, was one of the 
best in Clare county, and when once warm in the collar, would trot like shot. 
“Oh, I'll engage, your honour,” he said more than once, ** we'll make out the 
road finely—never fear!” And, accordingly, we ended our journey twenty mi- 
nutes after the Cork coach, which was to have dropped me at Fermoy, began us 
—he of the jingling, jaunting-car laying the blame as usual on his hard fortune— 
for he swore the coach had always been at least half an hour late in starting 
till that very morning, “‘ bad luck to it !” 

Time. tide, and the 24th, never yet waited for a subaltern: a cock-and-bull 
story about the lame mare, though she was the best in Clare county, would prove 
but a sorry “ reason in writing” (when any thing went amiss in the regiment, 
we were’ asked by the commanding officer for reasons in writing); and Gaunt- 
let’s reports to the Horse Guards were not waste paper. ‘Therefore, though but 
as slenderly provided with cash as an Irish country gentleman's son could de- 





cently be, I was obliged to hirea chaise and proceed: which | did without any 
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extraordinary mishap till I arrived at Killdorrerey, one stage from my destina- 
tion. Here the winter’s night set in ; and my chance of getting post-horses on 
to Fermoy was but small, seeing that a Charlevi'le chaise was standing quietly 
in the street, while from within a gruff voice soundly rated mine host for not 
having any means of taking him forward to the very place I wished to go. No 
horses for one traveller—still less for two ; we might joim company, to be sure, 
yet still be only united in misfortune. The gruff voice swore roundly enough, 





and I sympathised with it; which the voice appeared to like, for it invited me | 


to join it in the chaise if animals could be procured. A pair had been kept by 
the landlord: but unfortunately one of the pair kad expired of the glanders that 
very morning, and nothing could persuade its disconsolate mate to draw a chaise 
alone. ‘The idlers about the yard, of which in Erin there is a plentiful abundance, 
suggested divers steeds ; but one man’s horse had been carting turf all day, 


another’s had ‘‘ divil a shoe to her foot,” and that of a third was averred by the | 


owner to possess ** a quare sort of a wakeness about her after nightfall.” At 
last a “cowl,” belonging to an absent neighbour, was mentioned as a substitute 
for the defunct. This suggestion was lke a spark to gunpowder. ‘The colt 
was caught, harnessed, and put to with great despatch; but who was to drive 
seemed a question in the yard: though why any hesitation was shewn we had 
vet to learn. At the end of five minutes’ whispering, however, a loose-looking 
character swallowed a couple of glasses of whiskey, rolled his cottamore about 
his person, flourishe d a cudgel, with a rope tied to it by way of a whip, about his 
head, seized the reins, crammed his hat, such as it was, down over his ears, and 
having perched himself on the driving-bar, gave an encouraging ‘* hellups , 
the nags: but he might as well have thus invoked spirits from the vasty deep 
—ihe chaise did not stir. ‘ Drive on!” cried my companion, whom I had per- 
ceived by the light from the sot-disant hotel to be a downcast, black-looking ge- 
nius, like a half-washed coal-porter. 

“Drive on!’ was the sentiment echoed from the crowd in several voices and 
in different modes of phraseology. For instance: *Can’t ye be after start- 
ing?” cried one: “ Hit ‘em, Jack,” exclaimed another; * Baste the hide of 
the cowlt, John Carty; ‘tis he have the raal go in his bones,” roared a third : 
“Quit ’em both, your sow) to glory, Johnny!” exclaimed a fourth: “Strike 
him strong,” was the enthusiastic advice of a fifth. Accordingly, John Carty, 
as it seemed our Phwton junior was called, struck the old horse a thwack with 
the butt end of his whip, which I thought must have splintered three of his ribs 
at least, with about as much and no more effect than the Abbess of Andouilet’s 
address to her mules in the Sentimental Journey—the smited steed would not 
budge. He whisked the lash lightly over the other's loins; the cowlt, putting 
its head between its forelegs, kicked at him like fury. But it appears that John 
Carty had too much of a thorough-going Jehu in his composition to be scared by 


such trifles as horses’ heels. for with a **monamon dioul ! 


on, who audibly encouraged both combatants. But though this interlude was 
choice amusement to them, and even, perhaps, might have been fun for Jack 
Carty, | was by no means delighted with the prospect of a capsize. Bang! 


bang! went the colt’s feet against the splinter-bar and front of the post-chaise 
—for that I did not much care; whack! whack! sounded the driver's whip 
handle on the horse’s ribs in reply—neither did that give me pain: but I’ex- 


pected plunging and bolting to follow, which would have upset us in a twinkling ; 
and accordingly mentioned my fears to my companion, who, however, did not 
appear to be at all fearful of personal accidents, as he only told me to ‘sit 
aisey.”’ 

‘Vo “sit aisey,”” indeed, when I expected a broken neck, was not part of my 
system at all, so I tried to open the chaise-door next to me; but it was as her- 


metically closed (with tenpeuny nails I verily believed) as was the black-hole in 


Calcutta. I cried for emancipation as vigorously asa Roman Catholic ; I be- | 


t 


sought my friend with the gruff voice to try the door on his side, by which I 
had entered this unhallowed vehiele; I cursed Jack Carty from the very bot- 
tom of my soul, with curses both loud and deep: but my cries were unheeded 
amidst the din of delight that rose wildly among the idlers ; my new acquaint- 
ance was obdurate; Jack Carty was minding his cudgel play and shifting his 
shins ; my imprecations were as froth in the tempest. The cowlt was, typical 
of my lively country, lashed into a rage by the arch-agitator, Jack Carty; the 
chaise, the constitution it wished to kick to pieces. How fervently and for the 
only time did I pray for an immediate repale of our union! In short, I was ob- 
liged, literally speaking, to grin and bear 1t 

When this desperate work had continued for a couple of minutes, Carty sud- 
denly altered his tactics. He ceased to strike; and one of the spectators, 
thinking him vanquished in the strife, exclaimed, ** By Gor, boy-o! the bastes 


have flogged you entirely 


*Divil a hap’orth, you spalpeen with an ugly face!” returned our driver. 
“T'll start ‘em yet, never fear! Padreen agra, fetch me a sprig of furze out of 
and, little Thady, mv blessings on you! just rowl a taste of red turf 
in a whisp of straw, and bring it hither to me. I'll engage, your honour, we'll 
go by an’ by, if we have any luck.” 

His emissaries performed the parts assigned; one bringing the branch of a 
furze bush, and the other appearing with a bundle of straw; but for what pur- 
poses these adjuncts to his cudgel were paraded [ could not guess. ‘ Now, 
boys,”’ said Carty. ‘‘one of ye's howld the head of the cowlt firm till I give the 
word. Are ye ready with the whisp? 

«We are,”’ answered little Thady 

‘Give it a whisk in the wind till it lights, my ouchal ; and, Padreen, lift up 
the old horse’s tail, and shove the sprig between it and the crupper.” 

“ By George, | won't stand this!” cried I: ‘these vagabonds will have us 
dashed to pieces. You, Carty—Carty, you scoundrel! don’t you hear?” 

‘*‘T do, your honour,”’ answered Jack; ‘but I'll engage we won't keep you 
long now, any way.” 

“Tl not pay you a farthing,’ I roared; “T'll break your head; I'll” 

“ Ah now, sir, sit aisey, can't you’? ’’ interrupted my companion, in a most dis- 
satisfied tone 

** When I screach ‘ Off, thrust the whisp under the cowlt’s belly, in God’s 
name!” cried Carty, and his myrmidons promised to ebey him. 


the gap; 


’ 





I endeavoured to let down the front window, which, by the way, was nearly 
‘ll panel, with a little square pane of glass at top, in order to check the driver’s 
hand with mine, but it was immovable. Padreen had the old horse’s tail in his 


left hand, the furze-bush in his right; a flickering flame began to wreath round | 


little Thady’s handful of straw; Carty again crammed his hat down on his 
brows and held his reins tight; I expected almost immediate annihilation; and 
the crowd was hushed in expectation of the eventful * off.” 

* Hellups!” roared Carty, it did as well as * off’ Padreen applied his 
prickles to the unfortunate brate’s crupper ; little Thady's straw blazed between 
the colt’s hind legs ; and with a jerk which I should have thought sufficiently 
violent to break five pairs of traces, we dashed forward into the gloom at a rate 
that in a few seconds left the shouters ef Kildorrerey far behind. It was pitch 
dark ; I could scarcely distinguish the outline of our driver's figure ; the horses 
{could not see; yet on we rushed, swifter than did any chaise before, Carty 
hallooing to his steeds, whacking them with his cudgel, though they were al- 
ready at the top of their speed, as if impatient for the moment of my murder 
and his suicide. I was in an agony of tremor; but my companion, with seem- 
ing satisfaction, leant back in the carriage. saying, ‘‘ Elegantly done by dad!” 

Though our headlong career still continued, up hill, down hill, across ruts 
which ought to have shaken the chaise to pieces, and over stones that should 
have upset us, yet as no accident seemed to have occurred, my anxiety about 
whole bones subsided to a degree that permitted some conversation with my pre- 
sent associate ; and I learned that he was a Mr. Malowney of the Reek, cluse to 
Newport, or Clew Bay, in the County Mayo, situated in that’part of Europe 
called Connaught both by Strabo and Arkwright, and of which ancient kingdom 
the Malowneys were princes in the old, old time of all—or, in common parlance, 
before the flood ; and further, it appeared that this Prince of Connaught, with 
whom I had the good fortune to be galloping at the rate of a steeple-chase, was 
bound to Fermoy to pass the Christmas (next day) with his wife's family, then 
and there residing: winding up this detail by inviting me to dine with them as 
often as I pleased, while quartered in their neighbourhood. Forward we still 
flew with unabated speed; and the Prince of the Reek had scarce talked him- 
self out of breath whena light twinkled before us : we rushed down a hill like 

in avalanche, dashed across a bridge, and found ourselves in the good town of 
i’ermoy—to my surprise and delight, without fractured limbs 

*'Troph, tr-roph,” said Carty to his horses ;—a guttural interjection which 
{rish nags understand as an order to stop, as English ones do “ wo-ho,” or 
ssi ae hk 


driver keeping his cudgel going all the way, as if he had been thrashing wheat, 


this hint, joined to a cessation of hostilities on his part, was taken kindly on 


theirs. We finished our course at the inn-door, and the prince and I jumped 


out midst the greetings of the crowd, which, as usual, lounged in the street and 
stable-yard 


* Didn't I drov your honours fine?” 
hat in one hand and scratc} 
larger donation than usual should reward his success 

= le! ? aria be — ” 

“Finely!” cried I; “I have no mind to give you a farthing. 

‘“‘Murdher! murdher' see that now' 
have done that.” 
“ Done what 


,% 


‘Why, then,” returned Jack, “ druv the cowlt nigh nine miles hether from | 


Kildorrery, your honour, with ne'er a 
as blackball.”’ . 
“ Without a bridle!” T had escaped better than I had even thought 
“ Divil a hap’orth, sir.” said Carty; “and 


* he returned the colt’s | 
compliments in style with his cudgel, to the®extreme gratification of the lookers- | 


—and as they had been urged at full gallop over eight Irish miles, their | 


asked Carty triumphantly, holding his 
ing his head with the other, while he looked as if a | that he did not wish to press on Government the production of anything Go- 





| harness on her carcass before. Sure, when she made a start of it, the headstall 
| snapped; and, signs by, there it hangs round her neck. Oh, Vl engage, luck 
| never failed John Carty yet, vy dad! ‘Then, sir, the boys do be sayin I carry it 
in a bag, and shake it out when I want it—more power to my elbow! Plaise 
| your honour, captain, won't you remember the driver 1—tis mighty droughthy 
work these times.” Here his eye caught my name on my portmanteau: * And | 
| sure, Mr. O'Donoghue, a gentleman born—ay, seed, breed, and generation all | 
out—would give a poor boy the price of a glass itself—ah, now, wont your 
| honour? Thank your honour—long life to your honour!” And so we parted. 
—>—- 


Lurperial Parlianent, 
| 


FOREIGN POLICY.—SPAIN—LORD ELIOT’S CONVENTION. 
| House of Commons, June 19. 
| Mr. T. DUNCOMBE, in moving for the production of papers of which he 


| had given notice, begged to observe that there was no instance to be found in 
| the Parliamentary history of this country in which its foreign policy had been 

so much neglected as during the present session. It was therefore that he 
| wished to call the attention of the House to it, satisfied as he was, that in the 
| present alarming and critical state of Spain, a construction might be put upon 
| their silence, neither creditable to themselves nor just towards other countries. 
| He regretted that he did not see the Noble Lord at the head of the popular party 
| in his place [a laugh]; because if there was one branch more than another of 
| policy which had recommended him to public approbation, it was his conduct 
| and speeches on the affairs of the Peninsula. [Hear.] When Lord Eliot and 
| Colonel Gurwood took their departure for Spain in March last, he (Mr. D.) took 
| the liberty to ask the Hon. Member for Hereford if their mission was intended 
to promote or to oppose the cause of Don Carlos in his claims to the throne of 
Spain. The occasion of his having put that question was something that had 
fallen from the Duke of Wellington in the House of Lords ‘The Noble Duke 
put a question to the Noble Lord, the Premier, as to the nature of the mission 
of the Gallant Lord and the Gallant Colonel. The Noble Lord (Melbourne) 
then answered that the purpose of the mission was, that the British Government 
| might get the best and the speediest news of what was going on in ‘” court of 

Spain. The Duke of Wellington said it was not usual to send offi@ers to the 
courts of other countries, except they were to be received as allies. Lord Mel- 
bourne said, it was true Lord Eliot and Col. Gurwood had been sent to that 
court, but it had been to take steps to prevent the carnage that was going on— 
| by carnage he meant the number of executions. He added, that the mission 
had been approved of by all the members of his Majesty’s Government, but that 
it was not to support the cause of Don Carlos. Let them see in what situation 
the mission placed them—looking at the effects of it, there was uothing so likely 
to promote the interests of an usurper. By,the quadrupartite treaty of last Au- 
| gust, whereby Spain and Portugal jointly engaged to clear their respective coun- 
| 





tries from the rebels, France and England engaged to supply arms, &c. That 
treaty had been called an atrocious treaty in another place, merely, he supposed, 
because, if faithfully and honourably carried into effect, it would put an imme- 
diate end to the hopes of Don Carlos and his friends in this country. Yet, in 
the face of that treaty, under the plea of humanity, they found commissioners 
| treating with him, who in that treaty was designated a rebel. ‘The only result ; 
| of such an act was, to give a moral countenance and support to the cause of the 
| rebel, and of course to continue that bloodshed which it professed to put an end 
| to. [ Hear, hear, hear } He found, by the public papers, that the convention 
was to place the soldiers of the usurper, or rather these traitors to their coun- 
try, on the same footing as the soldiers of the Queen. ‘The object of these per- 
| sons who were to be protected was to subvert a government which this country, 
| by a solemn treaty, had declared to be legitimate. [Hear.] One of the articles 
| of this convention stated that ** during the present contest, no person whatever 
| should be deprived of life on account of political opinions, without being judged 
and condemned previously, according to the laws, decrees, and ordinances exist- 
ing in Spain.” This agreement could only operate in favour of Don Carlos. He 
contended that whatever was decreed by a monarch under an absolute system of 
government became the law of the Jand. He (Mr. Duncombe) should like to 
know what difference there would be in sucha case in the treatment of the 
| Spanish soldiers or English volunteers in the decrees of Don Carlos. He main- 
| tained that nothing could be so monstrous as the convention. He would be able 
| to prove that the circumstances of Don Carlos adhering to that convention ought 
| to place him beyond the pale of the law of nations. Where was the humanity 
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duct of his Noble Friend ; and if he was not misinformed, Government : 
thought Lord Eliot had done himself great credit by the skill, judgment = 
temper, with which he had conducted his difficult negotiations > nor a 
help venturing to entertain a hope that this country might yet at some fut F 
time derive great advantage from the talents of his Noble Friend, when em _ 
ed upen some still more difficult and important missions. He would jen. 
the convention, and he really could scarcely believe that the Hon. Member 4 
Finsbury was sufficiently aware of the system of barbarity, that previously _ 
isted in Navarre, and of the manner in which prisoners on both sides Aa 
cruelly treated and put to death within a few hours. He was sure, if that Ho, 
Member had been more fully informed on those points, he would be the last i 
make observations on a transaction which had tended to put an end to such o 
system. He should have entertained a different feeling if he had only seen the 
letters of Lord Eliot and Colonel Gurwood, in which it was stated that on the 
very evening on which Lord Eliot had reached the.head-quarters of Zutmalacay. 
regui, 14 or 15 prisoners had been taken that evening and ordered to be shot a 
the following morning. That Lord Eliot had immediately interfered, Zumala- 
carregui acceded, and at the request of Lord Eliot, even before the convention 
was signed, the prisoners were saved. If such facts as these were more gene- 
rally known, he was very much persuaded a very different feeling would pre- 
vail. He thought this transaction was one in which all civilized nations were 
concerned, not merely from being bound together by feelings of humanity, by: 
because, as every nation was exposed to the chance of civil war, it was to the 
interest of all to prevent a precedent being established, by which rancour and 
animosity might be engendered. But the Hon. Member had said the conven. 
tion was unfavourable to the Government of Spain. So far from that being so 
the mission was undertaken with the full concurrence and approbation of Gene. 
ral Alava. It was submitted to him before Lord Eliot’s departure, and he fully 
concurred in it. He would also refer the Hon. Member te the opinions of Mar- 
tinez de la Rosa, a statesman whose talents were uniformly admitted throughout 
Europe to be of the highest character. In the Chamber of Procuradores, in 
answer to an attack made by Signor Galliano, Martinez de la Rosa took the op- 
portunity of defending every point in the convention as favourable to the 
Queen's Government. Moreover, he went on to state that he felt bound 
to say, as regarded the Duke of Wellington and the Right Hon. Baronet 
the Member for ‘Tamworth, that their official conduct towards Spain haq 
been marked by the strictest and most honourable fulfilment of the 
treaties, and that they had shown every wish to befriend Her Majesty's 
Government. [Loud and continued cheers.] This was stated after the Duke 
of Wellington and the Right Hon. Baronet had resigned office, so that no political 
interest could have influenced that great statesman in the expression of these sey. 
timents. He would also refer the Hon. Member for Finsbury to a letter of 
General Cordova, which appeared in the Spanish papers on the 19th of last 
month, in which he entered into a defence of every article in the convention, and i 
appeared no less than 500 of the Queen’s soldiers, and 100 of the City Guard, had 
had their lives saved in consequence of that convention. Yes, the Hon. Member 








; might say, that might be true, but agreater number of the Carlists had been 
| saved by it. General Cordova had stated that not one of the rebels had received 


advantage from it. Unless, therefore, the Hon. Member for Finsbury was a 
more zealous friend of the Queen of Spain than the Queen’s own Prime Minis- 
ter, her principal General, and her own Minister in London, he must by this time 
had testimony conclusive on the subject. ‘To the convention as first proposed 
General Zumalacarregui suggested some alterations, and amongst others one to 
which the Queen’s Ministers attached the greatest importance was, that it should 
not be called convention but stipulation ; so that the convention was in point of 
fact as much the act of the Queen of Spain as of the late Government. [Hear, 
hear.] He had thought it right himself to give a notice on this subject, not that 
he had any wish to interfere with the arrangements of Government, but he really 
thought if the Order in Council was to be discussed at all, there should not be 
much delay in bringing it forward. He should conclude by stating that he 
thought he had said enough to show that the convention concluded by Lord 
Eliot was honourable to the Englfsh Government, beneficial to the Spanish, and 
worthy of the high character this country had always borne, and which he hoped 
it would always be the wish of the House of Commons to adhere to and main- 
tain. (Cheers. ] 

Mr. C. PELHAM made a few observations. 

Colonel EVANS thought it but jast in him to say, as he took a strong interest 








of the Government who dreamt of no convention when Poland was devastated ! 
| The convention signed by the belligerents in Spain expressly states that no sol- | 
dier shall be executed on either side but according to the Spanish law. He | 
should like to see a convention instigated by English commissioners dictating to 
the autocrat of Russia, on the plea of humanity, that no Polish soldier should 
be shot or exiled until first tried and convicted by Polish law. Where wes this 
| sympathy with the cause of humanity on the part of the Tory Government, 
when Torrejos and his brave companions were murdered! Judging by the re- 
ports of those uncontradicted conversations alleged to have taken place between | 
| Louis Philippe and the English cemmissioners, the King of the French spoke in 
terms highly complimentary of Don Carlos. He should like to hear this ex- 
plained away. It was known alse that arms and ammunition bad been sent from 
| this country to Don Carlos, and there could be no question that the Neapolitan 
| government were friendly to that person. The allied powers were aware that 
| Spain now looked to England, and to England alone, for assistance and protection 
| in this the hour of herneed. Her liberties were now trembling in the balance, 
| but if the British Parliament would only now come forward and decline its ap- 
| probation of the convention, it would not yet be too late. They would then be 


in the affairs of the Peninsula, that he had made it his business to inquire into 
the objects of the convention, and in the result he was perfectly persuaded that 
the intention of the Noble Duke who was at the head of Foreign Affairs at the 
time was marked by a peculiar fidelity to the treaties, and his conduct highly 
honourable, as well as demonstrative of sound policy. Much indiscretion had 
been committed by a gallant acquaintance of his; but he did not think the cen- 
sure of that was to be at all attached to the mission. His object in rising was 
merely to say, that in his opinion no blame was to be attributed to the late Go- 
vernment in respect to this transaction. 

An Hon. Member (whose name was not known) thought the house would agree 
with hitn in considering it a matter of congratulation that this subject had been 
brought forward. Though the Noble Lord was entitled to credit for having his 
reasons for refusing to produce the papers, yet the Noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Mahon) had made statements respecting the documents which could not fail to 
be highly gratifying. It was gratifying to find, that notwithstanding the frequent 
changes which had lately taken place in the Government of this country which 
tended to give foreign countries an impression of the instability of our country, 
but one feeling prevailed as to the execution of the treaties which had been en- 





able to recover from the shock they had received. ‘The Hon. Member then con- 
cluded a speech which was !istened to with the most marked attention, by | 
| moving, ‘* That an humble address be presented to his Majesty, praying that he | 
would order to be laid before the House a copy of the instructions sent to Lord | 
Eliot and Colonel Gurwood upon their late mission to Spain, together with | 
copies of all reports and communications made to the British Goverament by | 
these commissioners; and also for a copy of any convention for the exchange of 
| prisoners proposed by Lord Eliot, and signed by the commander-in-Chief of the | 
armies in the provinces of Giupuscoa, Alava, Biscay, and the kingdom of Na- | 
varre.”” 
Lord J. RUSSELL trusted the Hon. Member would not attribute the ab- | 
, sence of the Noble Lord the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to any other | 
| cause than the right one, which was, that his Noble Friend was detained by his | 
duty of attending upon the King at Windsor. He could assure his Hon. Friend 
that the Government would have no objection to lay the convention before the 
House of Commons. With regard to the instructions which had been given to 
the commissioners, no harm or injury in substance could arise from their being 
laid before the House, but he doubted whether it was usual to communicate such 
documents to Parliament. With regard to that part of the motion which related 
to the reports and communications made to the British Government by the com- 
missioners, it was not only unusual, but it would be setting a bad precedent, and 
would neither be for the convenience of his Majesty’s service, nor for the public 
good. His Hon. Friend would remember that there was a contest now going on 
| with great animosity on both sides in Spain, a contest in which his Majesty took 
great interest, and he should decline communicating these documents till the | 
tine should arrive when they could properly be made public. He could not | 
agree with his Hon. Friend on the subject of the intended object of that mis- 
sion. He thought that mission was to prevent the effusion of blood, and to put 
a stop to the barbarities of the civil war in Spain. He was bound to say, that | 
| while the Duke of Wellington presided over the Foreign-office, he had carried 





most fairly into effect the quadruple alliance. He was not disposed, therefore, | 
to agree with his Hon. Friend if he meant to accuse the late Government of not | 


| acting with good faith with regard to that treaty. 

Dr. BOWRING—No one who had visited that country could be ignorant of 
| the affection with which it turned to the interests of this, or of the manner in 
| which our freedom and interests were endeared with its own. In the struggle 
| that was now going on, it would not be denied that Don Carlos had associated 
| much of the popular feeling, and therefore it was necessary everything consistent 
| with prodence should be done by this country. 
| Lord MAHON regretted on personal grounds, that the Noble Lord opposite 

had thought it to be his duty to refuse the production of the papers which had 
been moved for by the Hon. Member, but since the Noble Lord thought their 
production might form a bad precedent and be inconvenient to the public ser- 
vice, he for one should yield, though reluctantly. But he was authorized by 
| his Grace the Duke of Wellington to state, that as far as the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s own feelings and wishes were concerned, he was not only willing, but de- 

sirous that his instructions to Lord Eliot should be produced ; that the des- 

patches to Lord Eliot, that the previous correspondence from Madrid—in short, 
| that every thing should be produced, that could bear, however remotely, on the 
| subject. [Cheers ] He was authorized bythe Duke of Wellington to state 


vernment might think it right to withhold, but that he was fully persuaded the 
more closely this question was investigated in all its bearings, the more deci- 


™ me ” he exclaimed; “then, by the pow- | dedly would it be seen how completely unfounded were the attacks that had 
dhers of war’ there's not another boy in Ireland’s ground, berrin’ myself, would | been made. 


He confessed he had heard with great surprise the attacks that 
had been made, not only this evening in the House, but those that had been 
made out of it; because, if ever there was a transaction which ought to have 
stood beyond the reach of party spirit, that ought to have been regarded as free 


bridle in her mouth, and the night as dark | from any motives but those grounded on humanity, and stained by nothing mean 


| 


or sordid—if ever there was a transaction of that description, he should say it 
was the convention which the Duke of Wellington had so judiciously framed, 





tered into. The British Government might be prevented from any direct inter- 
ference with the state of Spain, but he thought it advisable that on every occa- 
sion the subject ought to be brought before the attention of the British public, 
and that every possible opportunity ought to be taken of an expression of senti- 
ment, for the purpose of strengthening the relations that existed between the two 


parties. 
Mr. O'CONNELL said, tna ir the very clear and explicit explanation 
made by the Noble Lord opposité, it was not for him to suggest to the Hon. 
Member for Finsbury what course he ought to take, but he should submit that 
the better way would be for him to withdraw his motion. Every person must 
be satisfied that the result of this mission had been extremely favourable. It 
could not fail to be highly gratifying that so many lives had been saved by it. It 
was clear that the Queen of Spain was satisfied with this convention, and it 
that were so, he did not see why this country ought to express disapprobation 
of it. Motion withdrawn 
MR. F. BUXTON’S MOTION. 
House of Commons, June 16. 

Mr. FOWELL BUXTON moved, last night, for a Committee to inquire whe- 
ther the conditions on which the grant of the twenty millions had been voted to 
the owners of emancipated slaves had been fulfilled. Mr. Buxton delivered a long 
speech ; alleging several cases of cruelty on the part of the planters, such as 


| whipping Negro women contrary to law. and inflicting twenty, thirty, and forty 
| lashes on the men for slight offences. He complained of the practice of making 
| 


planters justices of the peace, and mentioned several parts of the Emancipation 
Act as requiring amendment. 

Sir GEORGE GREY complained that Mr. Buxton had altered his motion, 
from a suspension of the grant toa motion for a Committee ; and he resistec 
the motion even in this form. It was unjust to punish the whole body of the 
planters on account of the very rare instances of the breach of the law, which had 
| heen alleged, but not proved. He pointed out the injury which would be done 
| by suspending the payment of the money to those who had made engagements 
in the Colonies on the faith of receiving it; and argued that a Committee sitting 
in this country to examine the contradictory statements sent from the Colonies 
would not be of any service. He pledged the Government to inquire into ay 

individual cases. Already had they withdrawn the Commission of the Peace 
| from all planters. He thought the Government of the day might be intrusted 
with the enforcement of the Emancipation Act ; and he congratulated the House 
on the satisfactory manner in which it had worked. An estate owned by 4 Te 
lative of his in Antigua, had proved more productive under the system of free 
than under that of slave labour. 

Mr. CLAY and Mr. O°CONNELL wished Mr. Buxton to withdraw his 
motion, after the very excellent and satisfactory speech of Sir George ~, 
Mr. Buxton admitted that the speech of Sir George was very satisfactory, 4 
withdrew his motion. 

i 


DEATH OF WILLIAM COBBETT. 


The newspapers have not suffered the death of this extraordinary man to _— 
unnoticed, and we subjoin specimens of their obituary remarks. The following 
are from the Courier: though severe, they are discriminating and just. ty 

“A part of Cobbett’s excellences, as well as of his defects, may be fair!) 
ascribed to his deficient education, and the circumstances under which he = 
originally placed. He was at once the clearest and most convincing, to 
coarsest and most abusive of writers. He had no rival in the art of setting e ‘ 
jects in the most perspicuous and the most ludicrous points of view. W abe 
boldly attacked some, he was a slave to other national prejudices quite as s . 
He dealt little in general declamation, but was most liberal of epithets, W ~ 
he poured forth with unsparing profusion. He had no depth or origina “ 
He saw clearly the outside of a subject, but he saw nothing of its ——— : 
| had no comprehension of general principles. Hence his intolerable dogma i 
the unhesitating confidence of his predictions, and the frequency with which 





, . ‘ all » defects, he 
the crather never had a taste of | and which his Noble Friend (Lord Eliot) had so ably executefl. [Cheers.] He | they were contradicted by the course of events. But with all these defect 
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dat one time very great influence, which he would have preserved and 
eased had he possessed ‘any real respect for principle, for truth, or for the 
perc of others. Buthe hadnone ofthese. . .. - 
tettis extraordinary talents as a writer enabled him to bear up for a lengthened 
riod against his multiplied apostacies and contradictions ; and from 1800 to | 
1810 his Regester enjoyed a wonderful circulation and influence. But the dis- 
pee occasioned by his unceasing tergiversations, the grossness of his scurrility, 
8 virulent invectives against those he had formerly lauded as his best friends, 
poe the total failure of his promises and predictions, destroyed his ascendancy, 
< reduced the number of his readers to a mere handful. Latterly, indeed, 
a hose by whom his Register was bought, looked into it merely on the 
that one looks at the antics of a bear, or opens a book of caricatures.”’ 


acqu ire 


most of t 
pnaciple 


The Standard writes ina different and far more eulogistic strain :— 

«No man has written so much upon public affairs, and we think no man has 
written 80 well, In the attributes of a severely correct and unaffected, a clear 
and a vigorous style, Mr. Cobbett was wholly without a rival, we venture to af- 
firm, since the days of Swift ; nor did this necessary staple of good writing want 
the ornaments of copious and striking illustration, or strong and well-connected 
argument. From the immense magazine of Mr. Cobbett’s voluminous compo- 
-itions may, without difficulty, be collected samples of the highest eloquence to 
je found in our language ; while it would be nearly impossible for the most ma- 
jjgnant jealousy to winnow from the mass a single dull or feeble article! * * * 

“« Gifted with the most extraordinary powers of intellect, and the clearest ori- 
ginal views of what is right and “profitable to mankind—instinctively imbued, 
too, With generous and manly sympathies—more than half the deceased gentle- 
man’s life has been engaged in a course of at least questionable hostility to the 
institutions of his country, and in a bitter warfare with all around, of all parties, | 
sbout which there can be no dispute: There was much in the circumstances of 
Mr. Cobbett’s early life, and in the state of society in our age, to account for, 
and therefore to excuse, this seeming paradox. Born a peasant, in a day of 
wealth-idolatry—uneducated and plain in his tastes and attainments, amongst a 
people of much fallacious and artificial refinement—the son of the Farnham 
cottager weuld originally feel his own intellectual superiority a perpetual prompter 
to despise the system in which he moved. * * * 

“ His first desertion of the Tory party has been described to a gratuitous 
wpsult offered to him by Mr. Pitt, who, with a superciliousness that clouded his 
creat qualities, affected so much of aristocratic morgue as to decline the intro- 
iyction of Mr. Wyndham’s protégé; Mr. Wyndham being a person of higher 
venealogical rank than Mr. Pitt, and the person proposed to be introduced, Mr. | 
Cobbett, being the man who, after Mr. Burke, had done incomparably the most | 
jor preserving the institutions and the honour of England, more, we do not scru- | 
ple to say, than had been done by Mr. Pitt himself, from his unaided exertions. 
This isthe common version of Mr. Cobbett’s abandonment of Tory politics. — 
We believe it is a correct one ; itis, undoubtedly, confirmed by the marked and 





disgraceful neglect of Mw. Cobbett’s services, during the interval from his re- | to be decided. 


turn from America to the period of his change.” 

The Morning Chronicle has supplied a brief memoir of Mr. Cobbett, as well | 
as some remarks on his character as a public man and an author. We give the | 
article entire. 
p.m., at his farm in Surrey, aged seventy-three. 
the last moment, and died with perfect composure. 


Peter Porcupine, Cobbett states that he was born in 1766. As, however, we 
have derived the above particulars from his family, there can be no doubt of 
their accuracy ; and it would appear, therefore, that he was inaccurately inform- 
ed as to the particulars of his early life, on his return from America to England 
in 1801. 

‘“ Cobbett was a self-taught man, in the true sense of the word. His father 
possessed a small piece of ground at Farnham, in Surrey; and Cobbett him- 
self was brought up as a common agricultural labourer. In 1783, he quitted 
js father’s roof, and repaired to London; where he succeeded in finding em- 
ployment in the office of an attorney. Having enlisted as a common soldier, he 
was sent to Nova Scotia, and attained the rank of Sergeant-Major. On the re- | 

mof the regiment to England, he became involved as prosecutor ip a court- 

cial, but did not await the issue He left England for France, and sailed 
, French port to the United States; where he maintained himself fi 
ne time by teaching English to Frenchmen. At that time the French, or | 
democratic party in America, were loud in their abuse of England: and Cob- | 
bett was induced to espouse the cause of his mother country. He published a | 
succession of pamphlets, under the assumed name of Peter Porcupine, written 
with great force and vivacity, some of which were reprinted at the time in Eng- 
ud. He was convicted of a libel against Dr. Rush, and subjected to heavy 
lamages. In 1801, he returned to England, and established a morning paper 
under the title of the Porcupine, in which he warmly supported Mr. Pitt. That 
paper, however, soon failed ; and he soon afterwards vet up the Register ; which 
has been continued to the present time. 

** Cobbett commenced his career as a public writer in England under very fa- 
vourable circumstances. He was powerfully patronized by the Ministry. Mr. | 
Wyndham went even so far in the House of Commons as to declare that a 
statue of gold ought to be erected to him. His health was drunk at Tory din- 
ues throughout the island. His letters on the subject of the Treaty of Amiens 
produced a great sensation both here and on the Continent. Of this production 
t was said by the celebrated Swiss historian, Miiller, that it was more eloquent 
than any thing that had appeared since the days of Demosthenes. It is gene- 
rally understood that Mr. Pitt gave offence in some way to Cobbett; for on his 
return to power, Cobbett lost no opportunity of attacking his Ministry with great 
bitterness. Of Mr. Wyndham he long continued to speak favourably ; but to 
tum he became also hostile. 

“From a Church and King man, Cobbett became, in 1805, a Radical. In 
i810, he was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment in Newgate, and a fine of 
t1000. From an idea that he would be deprived of his liberty, under an antici- 
pated suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, he left England for America in 
i817 ; whence he returned when the suspension terminated. It had long been | 
agreat object of his ambition to sit in the House of Commons; and after the 
passing of the Reform Bill he was returned for Oldham, through the influence 
of Mr. Fuller, an extensive manufacturer at Tedmorden. By his death a va- 
cancy takes place for Oldham. 

* We have merely noticed a few of the incidents in Mr. Cobbett's life. In 
fact, he has been so continually before the public during the last forty years, and 
his Register is so complete a record of all that he has said and done, felt and 
thought, that there is no man, perhaps, of whom so little can be told that would | 
be new to any class of readers. 

“ Cobbett was perhaps the greatest egotist that ever lived; and as every 
thing that he did, and every sentence that he uttered, was important in bis own 
tstimation, he is the constant theme of his voluminous writing. 

“It would be vain to deny that William Cohbbett was one of the most power- 
ful writers that England has ever produced. He felt keenly and observed ac- 
curately, and he never failed to make a strong impression on his readers. His 
last Register, published on the 13th instant, is as animated as his first American 
pamphlet. published in the full tide of youthful vigour. The wonder is, how a 
lan writing every day for upwards of forty years should never exhibit any 
syinptoms of coldness or indifference, but communicate to his pages a constant 
interest. 

“ As an advocate he was without an equal. In the first of requisites—the 
statement of a case—he particularly excelled. He instinctively seized on the | 
Circumstances which favoured the views he wished to support, and he seldom | 
failed to produce the impression at which he aimed. What he could not effect 
by direct statement, he attained by inuendo. He was shrewd beyond most 
men, and he could detect and expose a subterfuge more successfully than most 
men. But after all, Cobbett was not a wise man. We question if, in the whole 
course of his life he ever set himself seriously down to discover the truth. He 
Was aman of impulses. William Cobbett was the objects towards which the 
thoughts of William Cobbett were constantly directed. Hence the constant 
changes of opinion, with respect to all subjects and all men. There is not, per- 
‘aps, a question which he has not by turns advocatgd and opposed—there is not 
4 man whom he has not by turns praised and abused. Hazlitt supposed this 
Change of opinion was the result of a fickleness of disposition ; and that without 
this fickleness we should have been without his freshness. It is certain that it 
Was always sufficient to be in the way of William Cobbett to incur his enmity 
and become the subject of his abuse. 

“As a reasofier, in the proper sense of the word, Cobbett did not rank high. 
| © hever saw the whole of a subject ; and his views were therefore always par- | 
ual ‘ But give hima special case, and he could make more of it than any man. 
His illustrations were peculiarly forcible, and whatever he had to describe, he 
Gescribed well. His ‘* Rural Rides” contains, perhaps, the very best descrip- 

se of English scenery that ever were written. His descriptions of raral life in 
ennsylvania, when he left England in 1817, are also admirable. Being an accu- 

rate observer, his language was always graphic. His style was always racy and 
“iomatic. In his earlier productions he was somewhat declamatory, and indi- 
cated a familiarity with French writers. As he advanced in years, his language 
and style became more Saxon. 


“Though Cobbett upon the whole was a good speaker, he was not a good de- 
‘ater, and therefore was not in his element in the House of Commons. He 
Could get on well enough in a lecture, when he had all the talk to himself; but 
“© could not bear opposition with temper, and he had not a command of resources, 
Sufficient for the exigencies of a discussion, What he might have been had he } 





and are, we believe, exceedingly well liked. One of them wrote the well-known 
description of the turning up of the Rats, quoted by the Quarterly Review as 
one of the happiest of Cobbett’s effusions. 


Che 


entered Parliament at an earlier period of his life we know not; but he was | Spain, 
evidently too old at seventy years of age to cut a figure as a ready speaker. | country.” 
He made one or two guod speeches ; but he repeated himself, and always made 
the same speech. To a certain extent, indeed, his Register was liable to the 
same charge of sameness ; but his happy illustrations and descriptions made you 


— that you had heard the same opinions repeated by him a hundred times | 
ore. 


“He has left a widow and a large family. Two of his sons are at the bar ; | a 





because as soon as the Carlists cross the Ebro, they are in “ an enemy’> 


In plain language, then, the north of Spain is unconquerable, yet with such 


evidence before his eyes will a British Minister allow a mercenary force to pro- 
ceed to that country, there to kill and be killed, and for no other purpose? A 
day of reckoning will certainly come for such iniquities. 


In some of the papers 
gleam of reason does seem to be dawning—even the Morning Chronicle thinks 


| that before the unhappy Biscayans are cut to pieces, attempts should be made to 
conciliate them by redressing some of their grievances. 


Bell's: Weekly Mes- 


“No man could have occupied the public so constantly with himself as Cob- | S°®8°% which is always so fair, temperate, and constitutional, says when speak- 


pom bett has done, without possessing great talents. Take him with all his faults as | ing of the suspension of the Foreign Enlistment Bill :— 
a writer, and he will still be an extraordinary man.” 


We spoke our mind fully on this subject in our last paper. A petty German 


: , , —_— | prince had formerly a right to keep shambles where military flesh and blood might 
The Corporation Bill was still under discussion, and had been for about two | be bought at its proper worth ; there are countries where the only merchandise 


weeks. The London Morning Herald of the 23d says:—The Committee pro- | is “the soldier and his sword.” But it is not creditable to a country like Great 
ceeded no farther than the sixth clause, and it will be observed that so far the | Britain, which is bound to set an example to other nations of Christian policy 
measure proceeded, not without opposition, but without the accomplishment | a 
of any change in the measure as brought forward by his Majesty’s Ministers. | 
William Cobbett, M P. for Oldham, died at his farm in Surrey on the 18th of { public quarrel. 
June, aged 73. A new writ was ordered for the election of his successor on the | the implements of war, in order to destroy a set of defenceless men who have en- 
22d of June. gaged in the cause of their native prince, Don Carlos, and prefer his claims to 
A protracted debate arose incidentally on the 22d, upon the presentation of a | those of his niece. 
petition from Birmingham, one prayer of which was that Catholic members of | ly has there been no national provucation given 
the House might be excluded from legislation on ecclesiastical matters. The | humanity of this proceeding, and what right have the Spanish bondholders and 
speakers were Sir Robert Inglis, Mr. Shiel and Mr. O’Connell. The debate was | Jobbers to enforce payment of their securities by such means ? 
adjourned without any motion having been offered. 
The enlistments for Spain were still going on with great activity and success. | jnterfere 
A very warmly contested election at Ipswich had resulted against the Conser- Ww 
vatives, and in the choice of two supporters of the present ministry. 


nd duty, to wage war with stipendiary arms: to suffer her ports to be converted 


into docks for fitting out expeditions against a people with whom we have no 


What right have a band of Englishmen to to embark with all 


As they have no personal quarrel between them, so assured- 
Where is the justice and 


The question is one purely and entirely Spanish, and no foreign nation should 
but for the purpose of mediation and peace. Happily the Duke of 
ellington, during the few months he was recently in office, effected a most 


A report prevailed in Brussels that the agents of Don Carlos were busily en- | humane and important object in the mission of Lord Eliot. No enterprize was ever 





gaged in raising troops in Holland, which were to be conveyed first to England, } undertaken with more benevolent and praiseworthy feelings, or could have been 
= thence to Spain. A Royal Ordonnance, convoking the Chambers on the | more happily carried into effect. Previous to this the war was carried on upon 
th of August, appeared in the Moniteur of Saturday. — | the principle of extermination, the captives being generally put to death. Even 
The news from Paris is without importance. The trial of the proces monstre | jade hich Lord El: ied ta ade oof the © list chief 
was still in progress, but had lost much of its interest. ‘The Chamber of Depu- | °° “¢ ¢@y on which Lord Elivt reached the head-quarters of the Carlist chiet, 
ties had adjourned sine die. It was expected the Chamber of Peers would ad- | fifteen unhappy victims were put aside to be shot on the morrow. By his Lord- 
journ to December as soon as the trial should be concluded. ; ship’s prompt intervention, the lives of these men were saved, and they were 
Paris, June 21.—** That which the ‘ Impartial * states respecting the proposed | restored to their wives and their children. ‘Truly Spain will never forget the 
——— of the Court of Peers to December next, after the trials of the | ,ame of Wellington. But while these holy efforts in the cause of humanity 
sJOUR prisoners shall have been concluded, is correct. were making in Spain, what was the conduct of that party in England which 
“The Funds (at Tortoni’s) are at this moment 1-4 per cent. lower than at ‘les itself liberal? Tt ‘ ; ee Wikis tented chase 
the close of yesterday's market ; that is, the 3 percents. are at 78 40, sellers.” | styles itself (berat ! hey, forsooth, reviled this hamane convention—eclare¢ 


1e ‘a? : : usual contradictory, but it appears pretty evident that Don Carlos is gaining 
« This powerful and original writer died yesterday, at ten minutes past one, | strength—certain it is that he 1s advancing with his army, and had appeared be- 
He retained his faculties tili | fore Bilboa. 


p The siege of Bilboa was commenced by the Carlists on the 14th, and was |* 
“In an account of himself, to be found in the collection of the works of | pressed with such vigour, that relief was sought by the Commandant from St. 
| Sebastian, but only one thousand men could be spared from the garrison. 
malacarreguy was severely wounded on the 16th, and resigned the command to 


| had been defeated in a severe engagement near Vittoria, but no subsequent ac- 


| hoods in respect to Spanish affairs, that Gen. Zumalacarreguy had been dan- 


| gerously wounded. 


| his opinion of what force would be necessary to put an end to the conflict. In 


The marriage of the Duke of Orleans with a Princess of Wirtemberg seems | the scheme was all a trick—tyranny in disguise, &c. &c, 
The Emperor of Russia, uncle to the Princess, had consented, | 20th of June, that immaculate person, Mr. ‘Thomas Duncombe , brought for- 
| and the Duke was about leaving Paris for Switzerland, there to meet the Queen | ward a motion for investigation, but he was met by an admirable speech from 
| of Wirtemberg with her daughter. 


SPAIN. 
The news from Spain is of the highest importance. 


The accounts are as 


Zu- 


General Eraso. A rumour prevailed at Bayonne on the 15th, that the Carlists 
counts had been received confirming the intelligence. The speedy fall of Bilboa 
is spoken of as almost certain. The accounts, however, are very contradictory. 
A letfer from Paris mentions that Zumalacarreguy had died under amputation, 
and that the siege of Bilboa had been raised, in consequence of the defeat of | 
the Carlists near Vittoria. 





Downing-street, June 19.—The King has been pleased to appoint the Right | 
Hon. the Earl of Gosford, Sir Charles Edward Grey, Knight, and George | 
Gipps, Esq., to be his Majesty's Commissioners for the investigation of all | 
grievances affecting his Majesty's subjects in Lower Canada, jn what relates to | 
the administration of the Government of the said province; and | 


The King has been pleased to appoint Thomas Fred. Elliot, Esq., to be Sec- | 
| 


| retary to the said Commissioners. 


War- Office, June 19.—2d Regt. of Drag. Gds. : Cor. E. Leigh to be Lt., by 


| pur., v. Kearney, who rets.; Wm. L. Ricketts, Gent., to be Cor. by pur., v. 


Leigh.—3d Regt. of Lgt. Drags. : Cor. J. Green to be Lt. by pur.. v. Conway, | 
prom. ; J. Lindsay, Gent., to be Cor. by pur., v. Green.—Scots Fusil. Gas. : 
Lt. R. D. Willan to be Lt. and Capt. by pur., v. Harford, who rets. ; Wm. J. 
Ridley, Gent., to be Ens. and Lt. by pur., v. Willan.—Ist Regt. of Ft. : Capt. 
C. Deane to be Maj. by pur., v. Deuchar, who rets.; Lt. R. Goring to be Capt. 


| by pur., v. Goring; J. Jardine, Gent., to be Ens. by purchase, vice Jones.— 


9th Do.: Lieutenant-Colone! John M‘Caskill, from the 98th Regiment of 
Foot, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, vice Campbell, who exchanges.—13th Do: 
Genj@Cadet G. Mien, fromthe Royal Mil. Col. to be Ens., without purchase, 


from the h. p. as Sub-Inspector of the Militia in the Ionian Islands, to be Capt., | 
v. J. E. Acklom, who exchs. ; Staff-Asst.-Surg. J. Campbell to te Surg., v. 


| Galeani, app. to the 46th Regt. of Ft.—42d Do: Surg. J. Paterson, M.D., from 


the 46th Regt. of Ft, to be Surg.,v. Nicholson, appointed to the Staff.—46th | 
Do: Ens. G. H. L. Wharton, to be Lt., by pur, v. Beare, prom. ; A. Maxwell, 
Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Wharton; Surgeon M. Galcani, M.D., from the 
28th Regt. of Ft., to be Surg., v. Paterson, app. to the 42d Regt. of Ft.—84th 
Do: Lt. T. Bridge, to be Adjt. vy. Bolton, who resigns the Adjtcy. only—89th 
Do: Ens. N. Cowley, to be Lt., by pur., v. Kingston, who rets.; G. Horne, 
Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Cowley.—96th Do: Lt. R. S. Murray, to be 
Capt., by pur., v. Robertson, who rets.; Ensign John Lee to be Lt., by pur- 
chase, vice Murray, Lord Mark Kerr to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Iee.— 
98th Do: Lt.-Col. C. Campbell, from the 9th Regt. of Ft., to be Lt.-Col., v. 
M‘Caskill, who exchs.—Hospital Staff._—Surg. B. Nicholson, from the 42d 
Regt. of Ft., to be Surg. to the Forces, v. R. Scott, who rets. upon h. p.; R. | 
H. Everard, M. D., to be Asst.-Surg. to the Forces, vy. Campbell, prom. in the | 
28th Reet. of Foot 

Office of Ordnance, June 18.—RI. Regt. of Art.: Lt.-Col. J. Power to be | 





' Col., v. Bingham, dec.: Capt. and Brev. Maj. A. C. Mercer to be Lt.-Col. v. | 
| Power; Sec. Capt. J. Hanwell to be Capt., v. Mercer; First-Lt. W. H. Hen- | 


nis to be Sec.-Capt., v. Hanwell; Sec.-Lt. C. R. Wynne to be First Lt., v. | 
Hennis; Sec. Lt. L. W. M. Wynne to be First Lt., v Hollingworth, dec ; Lt.- | 
Col. C. Younghusband to be Col, v. Sir A. Frazer, dec.: Brev. Lt.-Col. and | 
Capt. W. G. Power to be Lt.-Col., v. Younghusband ; Sec. Capt. R. Andrews | 
to be Capt., v. Power; First Lt. G. Hare to be Sec. Capt., v. Andrews ; Sec. | 





Lt. F. Ramsay to be First Lt., v. Hare. | printing it on a supplementary sheet for the northern colonies. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 93 a 10 per crnt. prem. 








THE ALBION. | | 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 1, 1835. 


By the Roscoe, which arrived from Liverpool on Thursday, we have received | 
our regular files from London to the 23d ult. 
The papers are chiefly occupied with discussions on the state of Spain, and | 
with the proceedings in Parliament. On the first of these topics we hear of | 
nothing but preparations for invading that country ; recruits, it would seem, are | 
hourly enlisted in London, and upwards of 300 officers have made application to 
Col. Evans to be employed. An officer has also proceeded to Ireland, to recruit | 
in that country. It is supposed thata British force of 12 or 15,000 men will be 
sent to carry fire and sword into an unoffending country. God forgive the insti- | 
gators of this wicked act. In the mean time the arms of the Carlists are every 
where triumphant. The siege of Bilboa has been commenced and pushed with 
such extraordinary vigour that a surrender was daily expected. A report, how- 
ever, prevailed, brought from the French frontier, a source notorious for its false- 
| 
The rumour was not generally believed. The devo- | 
tion of the four Biscayan provinces to Don Carlos is most enthusiastic ; in fact, 
their unity and heroism seem to set all force at defiance, and to create strong 
doubts if the expected succours from England will be of any essen- 
tial service to the Queen's cause. The Spectator, radical paper, lets out the 
following fact :— ne 
Postscript.—Colonel St Yon, the officer commissioned by the French Minis- 
ter of War to watch the progress of the insurrection in the North of Spain, has 
returned to Paris. and made his official report of what he witnessed, including 





the main, he agrees with the opinion of the Courier’s correspondent. He says 
that a force of at least 120,000 men, and a four year's oceupation of the terri- 
tory, would be required to crush the rebels, and even then there would be no 
security against future insurrections after the withdrawal of the troops : but he | 
adds, that there is no danger of the overthrow of the existing Government of | 








| another paragraph. 


| attractive. 


j all price. 


Even so late as the 


Lord Mahon, who declared that the Duke of Wellington courted investigation. 
Lord John Russell, Col. Evans, and even Mr. O'Connell, admitted that the 
Duke and the Tory Ministry had acted in good faith, and sought to main- 
tain the spirit of the Quadruple Treaty. Lerd Melbourne made a similar de- 
claration in the House of Lords. As to the Convention, the Spanish Government 
themselves approve of it. We have copied this debate, and it will be found in 
another column. It is plain that the only way to prevent the miseries ofgn in- 
terminable civil war in Spain is to endeavour to accommodate the differences 
between the two rival families. Had the Duke of Wellington remained in of- 
fice this happy event might have been brought about, as it was generally supposed 
that the Convention was a prelude thereto. 





A debate again took place on Canadian affairs in the House of Commons on 
the 18th of June. Mr. Roebuck, the agent for the House of Assembly, has already 
fallen out with the new Ministry, notwithstanding Lord Glenelg sacrificed Lord 
Aylmer to appease the wrath of the malcontents. He has announced that the 
House of Assembly will hold no communication with the Commissioners! This 
is just what we expected ;—the Commission will turn out a mere farce. Sir 
Robert Peel’s first plan was the only good one—namely, to send out a person 
like Lord Canterbury whose judgment and integrity no man could impeach, to 
make enquiries on the spot, find out the real matter at issue, and report to the 
Mother Country. Mr. Roebuck, it appears, by his petulance has disgusted many 
of his friends. He lately made an attack upon the Press at large, and de- 
| nounced all the writers as assassins ! 

The Commissioners are at last named. In addition to Lord Gosford, we find 
Sir Charles Grey and Capt. Gipps gazetted as his coadjutors. 
| a judge in India, the latter is a Captain in the Royal Engineers. 
| ‘The motion of Mr. F. Buxton was withdrawn on the promise of Sir Geo. Grey 


Sir Charles was 


| the Under Secretary for the Colonies, that Government would investigate the 


, v. Br&therton, whose app. has not taken place. —28th Do: Capt. J. P. Kennedy, | causes of complaint urged by the mover. 


The Duchess of Arggll died lately in London. She was formerly Lady 
Paget ; the history of her case is wel! known to those who take an interest in 
such matters. 

The King dined with the Duke of Wellington at his great dinner on the An- 
niversary of the battle of Waterloo. 

The death of William Cobbett has produced a sensation throughout Eng- 
land. We have copied several notices of his life and actions. He was cer- 
tainly an extraordinary man, requiring only truth and principle to make hima 
great one. j 

Sugar-Duties.—Petitions were presented in Parliament by Mr. C. Fergusson, 
Mr. Crawford, and Mr. Ewart, in favour of equalizing the duties on East and 
West India sugars. Mr. Spring Rice said he found, on entering office, that al- 
though Sir Robert Peel had made no positive engagement respecting the Sugar- 


| duties, yet that the West India interest had been induced to believe that there 


would be no alteration this year. He felt himself bound, therefore, to propose 
the continuance of the present Sugar-duties for another year. ‘The case was 
‘different with respect to Coffee ; and he intended to propose that the duties 
should be equalized on that article. Mr. Rice concluded with moving the con- 
tinuance of the Sugar-duties for another year.—Carried. 





. 

Lady Colbourne and family left town this morning on their returh to Toronto. 

*.* The article in Blackwood’s Magazine on Canada is too long for the 
readers of the Albion generally. We have therefore incurred the expense of 
Appended to it 
will be found the last debate in Parliament on the same subject, referred to: in 
Severe indisposition of the Editor prevented the appearance 
of the supplementary sheet last week. 

The Diorama at the City Saloon in Broadway, continues open and is most 
The exhibition is one of the most beautiful and fascinating things of 
the kind we have ever witnessed. 

During the intense heat of the weather, the public gardens are a luxury beyond 
Niblo’s is nightly threnged with company of the best description to 
promenade his beautiful walks, and hear his concerts. Castle Garden, at the 
opposite end of the city, has the advantage of the sea-breeze, to which some 
give the preference. 


ANORAMA AT BROOKLYN HEIGHTS.—The public are most respect- 
P fully informed thata grand moving Panoramic Exhibition of the Manchester 
and Liverpool Rail Road will open on Monday next, on the Brooklyn Heights, near 
Pierrepont-street, representing on a moving Picture (containing upwards of 20,000 
square feet of canvass) a part of Manchester, and the most interesting spots on the 
Road between that town and Liverpoul. In front of the Picture is fixed a Rail Road, 
on which various trains of carriages are propelled at different periods of the Exhibi- 
tion, by model locomotive engines, with boilers and machinery similar to those now 
used on the Road—the whole forming one of the most perfect illusions ever attempt- 
ed. This Exhibition is, without doubt, the most extensive of its nature ever intro- 
duced into this country ; and the proprietors flatter themselves their visitors will not 
fail to be struck with the near approach to nature which the Picture presents in its 
various changes, whether of the commercial town of Manchester, the rich land- 
scape, or the dreary moor. The whole of the extensive machinery connected with 
this Exhibition is moved by a steam engine. It has been some time in preparation, 
and no expense has been spared by the proprietors to render it worthy the patronage 
they solicit. Open from 3 inthe afternoon ull 9 in the evening. Admission, 50 cts: 5 
children, 25 cts. ; books containing plates of the Picture, and description, 12 1-2 
cents. August |-4t. 

NGLISH AND IRISH LAW AGENCY SOCIETY.—The subscribers, 

natives of the Old Country, from their extensive acquaintance with members 
of the English and Irish Bars, have established a regular correspondence under the 
above title, by which means they are enabled to have business transacted in any part 
of the United Kingdom. R.S. 1s but lately arrived in this country, and as wil: appear 
by hif authenticated vouchers, having been duly admitted and practised in the Law 
and Equity Courts of England and Ireland, he is conversant in the preparation of 
all kinds of legal documents to be used in the Courts of Westminster, London, Four 
Courts, Dublin, or in any part of the United Kingdom. The subscribers can be con- 
sulted on all matters relative to English Jurisprudence and title to Freehold and Real 
Estate. Any communications from the country, if they contain a fee, and are post 
paid, shall be duly attended to. Chambers of the Society, 45 Ann-street, New York. 








RAYMOND SAVAGE, Counsellor at Law. 
DANIEL MAJOR, Attorney at Law. 


Aug. l-3m, 
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SON Pr . S ) | 3 hich had fought at Killicrankie, and one which had belonged to the 
PERSONAL wee OF THE LATE MRS. | youue Prince Hoary, poo the First's son, and one which looked of as noble 
4 4 We 


; , race and temper as that with which Coeur de Lion severed the block of steel in 
There are few cases in which delicacy and feeling are more entirely tested, Saladin’s tent. What a number of things I have yet to tell you. I feel sure, 
than when the surviving friends of those who were gifted and celebrated while that my greatest pleasure from all these objects of interest, will arise from talk- 
on earth, are called upon to determine in what time and in what measure some | ing them over with you when I return. I hope you have received my letter with | 
account may be offered to the public of their personal history and private cha- | 1’. count of the Rhymer’s Glen, and the little drawing of Chiefswood, for 
racter. Such, at least, is my feeling, in attempting to collect my remembrances | which I new cual youa pendant in one of Abbotsford, which is at least recom- 
of my deceased friend, Mrs. Hemans. I am afraid of saying too much, lest I 
be thought premature and unfeeling, in thus minutely dwelling upon the man- 
ners and habits of one scarcely cold in her grave. I am afraid of saying 100) «7 do not mean you to complain any more of ‘ more packets,’ without any | 
little, lest those who knew her less, should think it requisite to complete the note for you—and though notes can convey but a very imperfect idea of all the | 
picture, by additions which bear little resemblance to the original. Had I varied and rapid impressions which my mind is now receiving, still | constantly | 
merely consulted my own inclinations, the following notices would have been feel a desire of communicating them to you all, which prompts me to write. 
deferred for some time; for who is there that can turn over the pages of his do not think I have yet mentioned to any of you, my having become acquainted | 
memory to seek for relics and memorials of those who have recently passed with the Dominie—the veritable Dominie Sampson, being no other than a cler- | 
away, without a feeling of deep sadness, and an equally strong disinclination to | gyman of this neighbourhood, a tall flail-like man, with long, innocent-looking | 
produce such feelings to the gaze and criticism of the public ? __ | parted hair, and a wooden leg: be it known to you all, that the Dominie profes- | 
When I first became acquainted with Mrs. Hemans, her fame was at its | oath en pean profound admiration for me—after the solemn expression uf which, 
brightest, and her lyrics published in the different periodicals—her ** Forest | you may be well assured, that all other homage must be ‘ flat and unprofitable.’ 
Sanctuary,” and above ali her * Records of Woman,” (probably from the hap- | Imagine me seated in the moonlight a few nights ago, on the very highest pin- | 
py choice of its subject) had not only raised her name high in the estimation of | nacle of Melrose, attainable by human step, sitting silently, of course, for the | 
all classes of readers, but had excited considerable curiosity, aud I really believe | spirit of the scene had very deeply impressed me; then imagine a sound of tramp | 
genuine interest, as to the person and fortunes of the writer. She was, how- | —tramp—tramp—somewhat like that announcing the appearance of the statue 
ever, unknown,"save to a small and select circle of friends—some spoke of her in Don Giovanni—and lo! the Dominie sallying forth from a sort of leop-hole, | 
as an old and experienced verse-wright, some, remembering her juvenile poems, | and very nearly throwing himself and his wooden leg at my feet, and commencing | 
and forgetting that ‘Time had since been at work for some fifteen years or more, | 4, profoundly—* Madam! fortunate man may I esteem myself, in being per- 
described her as still very young and very beautiful—she was almost canonized mitted thus to feel the inspiration of your presence at aon tea” Yan 
by the serious; her claim to something more than the ephemeral reputation of | may furthermore imagine, how quickly the tide of feeling turned—and how diffi- 
a young lady writer, was admitted by stern-critics ; in short, within two years, cult it was for Mr. Hamilton and myself, to accomplish a safe descent amidst 
—dating from the publication of her “ Siege of Valencia,”’—she had taken a | all our laughter—and how provoking to be forced into laughter amidst Melrose 
permanent place in the republic of letters; and it was natural that the world, ruins, and by moonlight, and within the sound of the ‘Tweed. You will be 
always preferring the peep behind the curtain, to the finest acted nature before | pleased, I ain sure, to think of all the delightful recollections I shall carry away 
it, should express great anxiety and solicitude to know * what she was like. from the constant intercourse I am now enjoying with Sir Walter Scott. On 

I cannot give this, and the following fragments selected from a mass of cor- Saturday next, I go for some days to Abbotsford, where | now feel quite at 
respondence, with the different members of a family circle, without simply de- | home, and where Charles and Henry run in and out like children of the soil. I 
siring the reader to remember that all of them were notes written—for such | have marked all the music in my books, which Sir Walter particularly enjoys. 
was her nature—from the impulse of the moment. during 8 period of enheoken | The ‘ Rhine Song,’ is one of his very great favourites, and a * Cancionella Es- 
intercourse and confidence. The graver as well as the gayer passages they con”) Dati4+ another; and of the ‘Captive Knight’ he is never weary. Mrs. 
tain, are so entirely characteristic, that | have not thought it right to withhold | Lockhart sings her native ballads in a very peculiar and spirit-stirring manner 
them altogether : though some may be so wound up with the less important per- | +, the harp. I scarcely know whether you would enjoy music of so rude a cha- 
sonal interests and feelings of those whom she addressed, as not to be separable | racter, but it has much effect amidst all the warlike associations of the scene.” 
from them. All that was possible, however, has been detached, and, in 8°} [shall return to my subject again shortly, with further extracts from the 
doing, I have sacrificed, with regret, much that is brilliant and striking, and | cameo eozies of letters. OC. 
speaks of and to the heart. , 

Besides all these home troubles, were the visits of strangers, not ‘angels’ | 
visits, few and far between ”’—from east and west, and north and south, they | 
came—not a tew from America. ‘The admiration entertained by the Americans | From Cupid's Cookery- Book. 
for her genius, is as sincere as it is creditable to themselves. I remember see- {| How to make a Match that shall offend no one, make no one curious, and attract 
ing a beautiful girl from New York town, quite pale with excitement, at the | as little attention as possible.—Take a young clergyman, dress him in pepper 
thoughts of being presented to the poetess. ** Her friends at home,” she said, | and salt, and Jet him mix much in the society of a kind, pretty girl—not clever 
“would think so much of her, if she could only say she had seen Mrs. He- | enough to be a star in the nerghbourhood where both reside—nor foolish enough 
mans.”’ y | to make a fireside dull at Christrhas After they have been in each other’s so- 

These last notes are further interesting, as showing what may be well called ciety some time, publish the banns between them, and let them be married by 
“the rainbow hue ” of the poet's mind, how near to each other dwell its | the clergyman of the next parish. This is a simple country dish, and requires 
livelier and its deeper feelings. But the world in general is singularly unwil- | little preparation: it has dlso the advantage of lasting a lung time without 
ling to Minit this double power ; and I have often thought that a fear of its | spoiling. ine 
censure and remark, narrowed the class of subject to which Mrs. Hemans con- How to make a Match that shall be palateable to all your friends, and at the 
fined herself—though again it may be said, that she never wrote save when in | same time suit your own taste —Leave England, and, after wandering some time 
earnest, and that the lonely and pervading thoughts of her mind, (I speak of it | over the continent, settle in Italy. Choose an Italian or Sicilian girl, with a 
in a state of comparative calmness—there were times when they were of a much | neat figure, and a good foot and ancle ;—one who has been in the millinery line 
sadder hue,) were of that lofty, aud noble, and chivalresque character, which | is the best for your purpose, as she will be easier to dress, and more accustofhed 
speaks out in her poetry : something of this will be seen in further selections | to make herself attractive. Marry, and bring her home. Let her be served 
from her letters, which I shall give | with an excellent maid, and a skilful corset-maker ; if necessary, add stuffing : 

It was during Mrs. Hemans’s residence at Wavertree, that she paid two long | invite your friends to judge of your success ; after which, this importation from 
visits to Scotland, and a third to the Lakes. Perhaps the time she spent in | the continent may become a standing dish. It is very delicate, but difficult of 
Edinburgh and its neighbourhood. was the most public part of her life—the sen- | preparation, and apt to leave a bitter taste in the mouth: it also cloys the appe- 
sation of curiosity she excited among the circles of “modern Athens,” was | tite of those who partake of it too freely. 
great—and the attention lavished on her must, some of it, have been hard to| Howto make a Match that will be universally condemned by all but the parties 
bear with a grave face. One lady pursued her in the Castle garden, and intro- | themse/ves.—Take a handsome young man of good family and no fortune—if 
duced herself, * as having discovered her to be Mrs. Hemans by a secret sym- | possible, let him belong to the “ Blues ;”’ then look out for a beautiful girl, also 
pathy, which assured her that she could not be mistaken ’—one, herself a | utterly without fortune ; let them dance, at each ball, two quadrilles and a waltz, 
writer of no inconsiderable fame, desired to know, “ whether a bat might be | and then talk in the tea or supper-room for half an hour. After this has been 
allowed to appear in the presence of a nightingale.’ These anecdotes are | done sufficiently, make your match, which it is usual todo at St. George's, 
gathered from eye-witnesses—but a partof her Scotch journey will be best | Hanover square, and leave them to themselves. ‘This dish is exceedingly plea- 
told in one or two of her own letters :— | sant; but it generally cools too quickly to suit a narrow income. 

Chiefswood, July, Tuesday morning. | How to make a Match entirely satisfactory to the parents of the young lady, 

“Whether I shall return to you all “brighter and happier” as your letter so | and generally approved by her friends.—Take a tall awkward girl from the care 
kindly prophesies, J know not; but [think there is every prospect of my return- |of her governess, and put her under the superintendence of a tall rouged mother. 
ing more fitful and wilful than ever; for bere | am leading my own free native | Let the mother, if possible, have the rank of Countess, as otherwise this dish is 
life of the hills again, and if I could but bring some of my friends, as the old | very difficult tocontrive. ‘Teach the young lady to talk loud, to give her opinion 
ballad says, ‘near, near, near me,’ I should, indeed, enjoy it—but that strange | in political matters, and to affect *‘the Blue,”’ and give her strict and particular 
solitary feeling which I cannot chase away, comes over me too often like a dark | injunctions as to what style of man she may endeavour to attract with a chage 
sudden shadow, bringing with it an utter indifference to all things around. I | of success. ‘I’hen take the elder son of a lately made Earl (who has jilted the 
lose it most frequentiv, however, in the excitement of SirgWalter Scott’s socie- | last lady proposed for), and endeavour to unite these apparently contradictory 

ty, and with him I am now in constant intercourse, taking long walks over moor | materials. Be patient and pains-taking, and you will probably succeed. This 
and woodland, and listening to song and legend of other times, till my mind for- | dish will keep well for many years, and in all climates: it has the disadvantage 
gets itself, and is carried wholly back to the days of the Slogan and the fiery | of only pleasing particular palates, and of becoming insufferable to those who 
Cross, and the wild gatherings of Border chivalry. I cannot say enough of his | first prepared it. 

cordial kindness to me; it makes me feel, when at Abbotsford, as if the stately How to make a Match that will displease all the world.—Run away with an 
rooms of that ancestral-looking place, were old familiar scenes tome. Yes- | heiress. 
terday he made a party to show me ‘the pleasant banks of Yarrow,’ about | 

ten miles from hence ; I went with him in an open carriage, and the day was | 


lovely, smiling upon us with a real blue sunny sky, and we passed through I know | 
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mended by its fidelity.” 
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Davictics. 

not how many storied spots, and the spirit of the master-mind seemed to call up | ‘aa _ 
sudden pictures from we knoll and ar as we went by, so vivid were his - When his late Majesty was Prince Regent, Major P. (at that time well known 
scriptions of the things that had been. ‘The names of some of these scenes, had, | 4¥0ut town for his eccentricities) received, upon two or three occasions, the ho- 
to be sure, rather savage sounds; such as ‘Slain Man’s Lea,’ ‘Dead Man's \ 2our of a command to dine at Carlton House. Some months after the Prince’s 
Pool, &c.; but I do not know whether these strange titles did not throw a | @¢cession to the throne, the Major was asked by a friend whether he had yet 
deeper interest over woods and waters, now so brightly peaceful—we passed one had the honour of dining with the King eal No,” said the Major, with an af- 
meadow on which Sir Walter's grandfather had been killed ina duel— Had it fectation of carelessness, though evidently discontented at not being enabled to 
been a century earlier,’ said he, ‘a bloody feud would have been transmitted to | Make a more satisfactory reply; ** No—nor, indeed, did I expect such an ho- 
me, as Spaniards bequeath a game of chess to be finished by their children,— 0ur!”—** Why,” continued his friend, ‘ you frequently dined with his Majes- 
and I do think that had fe lived in those earlier days, no man would have more | t¥ When Prince of Wales.”—* Ay, my dear fellow, but times are changed with 
enjoyed what Sir Lucius O'Trigger is pleased to gall ‘a pretty quarrel.’ ‘The | him. However, I don’t complain, for *tis the way of the world. When he was 
whole expression of his benevolent countenance chéhges, if he has but to speak | "hing but Prince Regent, *twas all very well to invite me ; but now that he has 
of the dirk or the claymore ; you see the spirit that would ‘ say amidst the tram- | 89 up in the world, he forgets bis old friends.” 
pets, ha ' ha !’ suddenly flashing from bis eyes, and sometimes, while repeating ** What temple is that ?”’ enquired the Greek Prince who is Secretary to the 
a verse of warlike minstrelsy, he will spring up as if he caught the sound of a | Turkish Embassy at Paris, as he passed the Bourse. “The temple of Louis 
distant gathering cry. Phillippe,” replied the Duke of Fitzjames. 

* But Iam forgetting beautiful Yarrow, along the banks of which, we walked Ts it true that Sir Colquhoun Grant really killed his daughter's horse with 
through the Duke of Buccleugh’s grounds, under old, rich, patrician-looking | his own hand?” enquired a fashionable Gobemouche of Count d’Orsay.— 


trees, and at every turn of our path, the mountain stream seemed to assume a! « Quite true,” replied the witty Frenchman, “and he has also burnt her opera- 

new character, sometimes lying under steep banks, in dark transfarence, and box.” 

sometimes . Bad Words.—During the late election for Staffordshire, words as well as bets 
Crested with tawny foam, 


, ran bigh, both on the scene of action and in town. At the clubs in particular 








. Like the mane of a chesnut steed. | there were some pretty warm arguments; and, as the Whigs saw how little 

And there was Sir Walter beside me, repeating, with a tone of feeling as deep | chance there was of their party winning the day, they became angry, and con- 
as if then only first wakened— sequently vituperative. One of the staunch supporters of the Whig party was | 
holding forth against the Conservatives in his usual strain, unti! bis abuse be- | 


P 
came so virulent, that a Conservative could no longer bear it, and began the re- 


| tort courteous, by accusing the Whigs of the very things which their defender 
There was nothing heard but the roar of Yarrow. | was blaming the Conservatives for. ‘“ Why,” said the Whig, “ you say and 

It was all like adream. Do you remember Wordsworth’s poem, * Yarrow a almost a the same boesth ; wut we y different. Lord John never did | 
visited’? I was ready to exclaim in its opening words, ** Andis this Yarrow?” such a thing: he never ate his own words * No, indeed ; he then showed 
There was nothing to disturb the deep and often solemn loveliness of the | his taste, for they are generally too bad to be eaten, even by himself” 
scenery : no rose-coloured spencer, such as persecuted the unhappy Count For-| The fashionable world is ringing with a piquant interview between two dis- 
bin amidst the Pyramids—Mr. Hamilton, and Mrs. Lockhart, and the boys who | tinguished ladies at the recent drawing-room. It seems that, as a certain cele- | 
followed us, were our whole party; and the sight of shepherds—real, and not | brated poetess, distinguished for her skill in other than poetical flights, approach- | 
Arcadian shepherds,—sleeping under their plaids, to shelter from the noon-day, | ed, a certain Dowager Duchess, celebrated for her maternal affection and her 
carried me at once into the heart of a pastoral and mountain country. We love for heiresses, observed, in a very audible whisper, Oh! here comes Mrs. | 
visited Newark Tower, where, amongst other objects that waken many thoughts, N to triumph over us. However, I hear they are all to be indicted.” “In| 
I found the name of Mungo Park, (who was a native of the Yarrow vale,) which | that case,” replied the indignant Corinne, “such serious proceedings may pro- | 
he had inscribed himself shortly before leaving his own bright river, never to re- | bably be enlivened by the love-letters of a certain Dowager Duchess. ‘Tis a! 
turn. We came back to Abbotsford, where we were to pass the remainder of | Pity that her sons cannot contrive to indict such billet-dour themselves. How | 
the day, partly along the Ettrick, and partly through the Tweed: on the way, | fttunate to be blessed with such a mother!” The Dowager Duchess moved 
| pee pre his love for which, Sir Walter is a perfect Evelyn. | 2W4Y- 
110 o him what I once spoke of . ‘ere ive ee aes oo Eee 
forth to the wind, which he nat footed pd 0 aaa tie yd ore eo Neues LAW AGENCY.--J.COOK, Attorney at Law, 46 John Street | 
that an union of music with ct neces rapt vd Ase ‘et = = York, having appointed respectable Law Agents in London, he can Insti- | 
some degree imitate, or re resent. ‘Sion 4 Nee . sure and exg es sion, might in pan mops Aa I ey = —- with effect in any partof England, either in | 
ron aunp Hichdend present, those “ voices of the trees He described on to claims or the Sale o Estates and Property. | 

me s me slighland music of a similar imitative character, called the * Notes} J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the other 
of the Sea Birds *—barbaric notes truly they must be. In the evening, we| Common Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the English forns in, 
had a great deal of music ; he is particularly fond of national alee end I - ne | Conveyancing and the making out of Titles to Real Estates there, and also with the 
him many, for which. 1 wish you could have heard how } alien & d . an ‘1 aie mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instruments, exe- 
thanked me. But, O! the bright swords! | must tf a m oa uly aiidevien te lata 8 Lf por pena be used in England, and with the forms of 
I sat, like Minna inthe “ Pirate,” (thoug st not forget to tell you how | é avits vold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankruptcy, 


h she stood or moved, I beliey Legacy, Receipts, Pow f Att *y, Wills re > 
eeanee . = d, elieve.) the Ys pts, Powers of Attorney ills relating to property in England, and 
very ‘Queen of Swords.’ I have the stran ) we yh & . 


steel, and Sir Walter brought o 


They sought him east—they sought him west, 
They sought him far with wail and sorrow ; 
There was nothing seen but the coming night, 








gest love for the flash of glittering the Execution thereof and other Documents to be there carried into effect. Persons 
° in the United States requiring such services may save much unnecessary delay by ap- 
Aug.9.-lyeow | 


ut, I know not how ; » ante blade n 
many gallant blades to show | Piying as above. Allletters to be post paid, 


August | 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNGLAD 
) way, corner of Amity street, N. Y.—Mrs. Coley begs to caer abet Broad. 
her intention of commencing the duties of her Seminary the first week in M © public 
The situation she has chosen is pre-eminently healthful and elegible end ch 
oponiew ssmeme, paptle favour, anaes by a sedulous and anxious attention te - 
pupils, to insure their improvement, and to merit the con .» wer 
their | . ' fidence and @pprobation of 
The French language will be constantly spoken. Mrs. Coley will gi , 
Drawing every Saturday morning, to such Young Ladies (not Me mata} lessons in 
“—— of ey we ne - accomplishment. may be 
n order to obviate then« ity which frequently devolves on the 
Day Scholars in having te yerintend their lessons, Mrs. Coley hee dete the 
devote each afternoon,! .© purpose of preparing their lessons for the followi aed to 
Reference may be mx .- to the following Clergymen and Gentlemen: ng day, 
Rt.Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. Rev. Dr, Phillips 
Rev. Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. Rev. Erskine Mason 
Rev. Dr. Lyell, J. Kearney Rogers,M.D. Henry Wreaks, Esq ‘ 
Richard J. Tucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq. John S. Bartlett, M.D 
George Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, Esq. baie ais 
VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE, one and a half mile from the Boroughs 
Litchfield, Connecticut, on the post road to Albany, containing about 300 ys 0 
of Land, well adapted to ploughing, Meadow, and Pasture, and has plenty of W “| 
and Timber land. ; f ood 
There is a great variety of choice fruit trees on the place, and severa 
barrels of Cider may be made in a season. It is well watered, as the Bantam Riy 
runs through it and affords several fine mill seats. The Buildings consist of ala ve 
Mansion House, severa) Barns, and other out buildings, all in perfect repair. aie 
has the credit of being one of the best Farms and pleasantest country seats in New 
England. Four Stages leave Town daily for New York via Hartford 39 + 









1 hundred 


A b+ lhe - Miles : 
New Haven 36 miles; Poughkeepsie 50 miles; Norwalk 50; the last route pom 
passengers through to New York for 17 shillings York currency, and they arrive in 


New York at } past | o’clock the same day.—The Farmington Canal is fourtes 
miles east, and the produce of the farm is readily sentto market The farm formers 
consisted of three, and might easily be subdivided, as two county roads pass throush 
the premises. As regards locality it is unexceptionable,and Litchfield has justly bee 
styled the Athens of America. 7 
For further particulars enquire at this office, or of 
CHARLES EDWARDS, Esq., No. 53 Wall-street 
Terms easy--for Cash, or City property. [June 13] 
New York, May, 1835, ~ 
HE undersigned, having entered into the General Auction and Commission 
Business, under the firm of * IRVING, EMBREE & CO.” offer their services 
to their friends and the public. They will give their best attention to all business 
committed to their charge, especially to Sales of Real of Leasehold Estate, whether 
by Auction or private contract ; and will, at all times, endeavour to give satisfactiog 
to those who may favour them with their commands. 

They likewise offer their services in procuring investments of Funds, or Loan 
Real or Leasehold Estate, and in effecting Exchanges of Property int 
country. 

Their offices are at No. 21 Wallstreet. Respectfully soliciting a share of patron. 
age, they remain, &c., EBENR. IRVING 
LAWRENCE E. EMBREE 
[May 16.—6m.] SANDERS IRVING. , 


HE subscriber has leased for a term of years the spacious house 88 Broadway 

(entrance in Wall-street,) which is now open for transient as well as permanent 
boarders. ‘The house has been painted, papered, and newly furnished throughout, 
J. OLIVER, 84 Broadway, 

N. B. In addition to the 3 o’clock dinner, there will be one at 5, after the 15th of 
August. [July 25, tf,] 


oar AVERY, Mechanical and Surgeon Dentist, will continue to operate 
in both departments of the profession at No. 4 Park Place. 





S$ Upon 
OWN or 











[April 4.--6m.] 
INN-EAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERIES, Flushing, Long 
Island. Wm. Prince & Sons, Proprietors. 

Orders sent direct, per mail, will be executed with the utmost dispatch, and the 
packages delivered or shipped precisely as directed. The following Catalogues, with 
greatly reduced prices, are distributed gratis :— 

A Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants, 

A Catalogue of Double Dahlias and Bulbous Flowers. 

A Catalogue of Garden, Agricultural, and Flower Seeds. 

The whole comprising the largest collection in America. 

Catalogues may be obtained of SWORDS, STANFORD & CO. 152 Broadway; 
and CHARLES GOFF, No. 164 Maiden-lane. [March 21. 


O FOREIGN AGRICULTURISTS.—For Sale, Fifty fine Farms, situated 
in the counties of Oneida, Herkimer, Madison, and Oswego, New-York, which 
offer great inducements to foreign agriculturists, as those farms are all in a high 
state of cultivation, with all the necessary dwelling houses and offices attached to 
each farm, and in the immediate vicinity of the Erie, Oswego, ane Chenango canals 
—for depth of soil they are unsurpassed by any lands in America. A part of the 
purthase money will be required and the residue to be paid by instalments annually, 
Also a splendid country seat, for a gentleman of fortune, within one mile of the 
city of Utica, with a domain in the European style. 
For further particulars apply to John Hogan, Esq., Attorney and Councillor at 
Law, Utica, N. Y., and refers to 
J. B. Watsret, Esq., 97 Maiden Lane, 
Dee. 13-6m.] Roserr SHarp, Esq., 88 Hudson street, N. York. 


Pp BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No, 
@ William street, New York [Jan. 6. _ 


HE PREMIUM GOLDaMEDAL, Silver Medal and Diploma of the Ameri- 

can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior methods 
of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 
---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
Chamber-st., N. Y. {Jan.10.-ly. 


ARWICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelter 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.--( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
yn at _ Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th ef 
each month. 





























Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb, 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. 30, 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Aug.14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 
St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June 30, 








The above packets are ships of the first class,coppered and copperfastened, The 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort ofpassengers. Theprice 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred an¢ forty dollars for the exclusive use 
of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight erpas- 
sage,apply tothe masters,on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 

GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-strees, 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. a 
The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their sP%» 
will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, loth, 
and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the 











year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. \Days of Sailing fron| Powe of os frem 
ew- } or | London, ortsmuult. 
President, |George Moore,| April 20, June 7, June 10, 
Samson, \D. Chadwick, | May 1, oe * 20, 
Toronto, IR, Griswold, | ~ i? 2 wap 
Ontario, oor a 20, \July 7, “10, 
Westminster, H.L.Champlin; June 1, | © "1% 20, 
New Ship |Wm. S. Sebor,| ~ ie. | * 27, Aug. ly 
Montreal, \C.H. Champlin! = ae jAug. 7, 10, 
Canada, Thos. Britton, | July 1, oe “ 20, 
New Ship iI——. “10, | & 97) Sept. 1, 
Hannibal, iF. H. Hebard, “ 2%, Sept. 7, “10, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, Aug. 1, | oe “ 20, 
President, George Moore, ~ “ 27 Oct. 1, 





, 

These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage outward, is now 
fixed at $140, including Wines and Liquors, or $:20 without Wines, &c. Passengers 
paying the last menticned price, can be supplied by the steward at the printed rates, 
which will be furnished on board. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets 
will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular 
Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

. JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 

N. B. Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth (where these packets stop to land and 

receive passengers) to the Continent and to different parts of England 


NEW YORK*AND HAVRE PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. [ Days of Sailing from 4 Days of Sailing from 
New-York. avre. 

Utica, Depeyster, \Jan. 1, May 1,Sept. 1,/Feb.24, June 24, Oct. 24, 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| * 8, April24,Aug.16,) * 16, * 8, “ 1, 
Francois Ist, J.Casitoff. | “* 16,May 8, * 24,)Mar. 1, ** 16, ** 8 
Normandie, W.W. Pell) “24,  * 16,Sept. 8 ‘* 8, July 1, ‘* 16, 
Chs. Carroll, |W.Lee |Feb. 1, June 1,Oct. 1.) * 24, ‘* 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, [Richardson, a. bt SS 


* 8, May 24, Sept.16, 26, “ 8 
Silvie De Grasse Weiderholdt ** 16, June 8, “ 24,JApril 1, “ 16, 0° Bs 
Poland, Anthony, “24, * 16, Oct. 8} “ 8, Aug. I, 16, 
Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,) ‘* 24, °** 24, Dec.2t, 








Erie, J. Funk, 

Albany, Hawkins, * 8, June 24, Oct. 16,) “* 16, ** 8, ’ 

Havre, C.Stoddard,| ** 16, July 8, Nov.24,/May 1, ‘* 16, Jan. es 

Sully, C.A.Forbes| “ 24, ‘ 16,Dec. 8) ** 8,Sept. 1, ¢ ise 

France, C. Funk, April 1, Aug. LL ~~ i - oe " 

Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,| ** 8, July 24, “* 16,] “ 16, “ 8, Feb ’ 
hone, J. Rockett, | **16,Aug. 8, ‘* 24,JJune 1, “* 16, 8, 





These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commande'd, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods{sent to either of the 
subscibers at New York, will be for warded by their packets, free of allcharges except 

y red. r 
the expenses actually incur a BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wal! st. 
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